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PREFACE. 



The aim of the present work is to direct 
attention to the conflicting social forces which 
have been at work in this country during the 
present centur>'. Prominent among these is the 
Drink Traffic, the growth of which has been as 
remarkable as its influence has been extensive. 
The effect has been to necessitate increased 
activity on the part of those forces which are 
closely allied to civilisation, and to call into 
existence many others for the correction of 
National abuses, and the mitigation of social 
evils. At no former period have moral enter- 
prises, social experiments, and religious organisa- 
tions been more popularly and eflfectively pro- 
secuted. 

To what extent the vast machinery at work 
for the mitigation of human suflfering, and the 
elevation of the people, is accomplishing the 
desired end, is a subject upon which great 
diversity of opinion exists. There are few 
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things more hurtful to the cause of National 
reform than that the true state of affairs should 
either be under-estimated or exaggerated. In 
the former case, the tendency is to invest the 
agitation with a delusive atmosphere, most 
congenial to inaction and comparative in- 
difference, and in the latter case to supply 
excuses for despondency and unbelief among 
those engaged in the great work of moral and 
social emancipation. The object which the 
Author has in view is to guard against either of 
these extremes, and, by a direct appeal to facts, 
to exhibit the true state of affairs, and endeavour 
to point out the duty of all in the present critical 

crisis of the nation. 

D. L. 



Edinburgh, 

\st January 1885. 
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THE DRINK TRAFFIC 



IN THE 



NINETEENTH CENTURY. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

National Progress — Conditions essential to Reform — Law and 
Liquor — Labour and Liquor — Influence of Excise-Duty on 
Consumption of Spirits. 

THE material prosperity of this country 
and its vastly increased wealth are among 
the marked features of its history during the 
present century. By the introduction of machin- 
ery, co-operation in the investment of capital, 
and the assertion of public spirit, there has been 
a development of our national resources in every 
department of industrial and commercial enter- 
prise which is altogether remarkable. To this 
process of development the drink traffic forms 
no exception. This, most people will admit, is 
in the interest of our national life to be re- 
gretted, seeing that the extension of this mono- 

A 
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poly is to increase temptations to improvidence 
and vice, and seriously to impair and imperil the 
stability and honour of the empire. We have 
here a fact which it is well that all engaged in 
the work of social amelioration should clearly 
apprehend in order to realise its bearing upon 
those various agencies which aim at the moral, 
social, and religious elevation of the sinking and 
suffering masses. 

In every species of warfare it is of primary 
importance that the position, strength, and en- 
durance of the opposition be ascertained. It is 
to these being overlooked and under-rated that 
we trace many of those disappointing defeats 
which have overtaken men and nations when 
contending in a righteous cause. Temperance 
and social reformers have failed fully to realise 
the position, strength, and more especially the 
endurance, of the drink power, and consequently 
their efforts have not been so successful as they 
could have wished. The position of the drink 
traffic is established and defended by all the 
authority and force of Parliament ; its strength 
consists in well nigh one million of the popula- 
tion being directly interested in its prosecution, 
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while upwards of thirty millions sterling are an- 
nually drawn from it in the shape of revenue; 
and its power of endurance is exhibited in its 
being able to bear up against all moral and 
religious agencies, however varied, . formidable, 
and expensive. These are facts which must be 
fully comprehended and taken into the calcula- 
tions of temperance reformers as well as the 
religious public, before Intemperance, with its 
concomitants of pauperism, crime, and irreligion, 
can be overcome. 

Law and Liquor. 

To those who have come to understand the 
mighty influence of law as an educative power 
among a loyally-disposed people, the fact of the 
liquor traffic having ever received its patronage 
and support must appear a great national mis- 
fortune. To the student of social economics it 
is interesting to trace the influence exerted by 
the Legislature on the consumption of spirituous 
liquors. In a careful scrutiny of the action of 
Parliament in relation to intoxicating liquors 
from the beginning of the present century, there 
are two things which demand notice. These are 
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the imposition of duty, and the attempts to sup- 
plant those liquors which are highly intoxicating 
by others containing a more limited quantity of 
alcohol. That the consumption of liquor has 
been invariably affected by an increase or reduc- 
tion in the duty imposed accords with our 
national experience, while the attempt to dimin- 
ish the consumption of highly intoxicating 
liquors by affording facilities for increasing the 
demand for those less potent has proved singu- 
larly unsuccessful. This, as we shall have occa- 
sion to show, was illustrated by the Duke of 
Wellington's Beer Bill of Eighteen hundred and 
thirty, and Mr Gladstone's Wine Bill of Eighteen 
hundred and sixty. 

Labour and Liquor. 

In the manufacture of intoxicating liquor we 
discover its antagonism to honest and honour- 
able labour. Every working man knows that 
in all departments of legitimate industry raw 
material increases in utility and value as labour 
is expended upon it. There is a reversal of this 
fundamental principle in the manufacture of 
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liquor. The stone hewn from the rock in the 
mountain side, and the tree cut in the forest, in- 
crease in value at every stage as they pass from 
one workman to another, until they find their- 
proper place in the human habitation. In the 
case of the manufacture of intoxicating drink 
we find that by the labour expended upon the 
grain it is divested of its nutritive qualities, and 
instead of being utilised for the benefit or 
comfort of the community, it is perverted into a 
positive curse. Let us take an illustration from 
the produce imported from foreign soil. If we 
take as an example a quantity of esparto grass 
cut in Spain or Africa, we have the principle of 
utilisation illustrated. On being cut it is con- 
veyed to the sea-board, imported into this 
country, and transferred to our several paper- 
mills. It is there converted into paper, printed 
into sheets, which in their turn are bound up 
into volumes, and sent forth educating our home 
population, and conveying light, life, and liberty 
to all ends of the earth. If, on the other hand, 
we take the grain that is cut in Russia or 
America and imported into this country, we 
find that it is in large quantities conveyed to 
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the breweries and distilleries throughout the 
kingdom. It is there precipitated into a state 
of decomposition, and transformed into a burn- 
ing and poisonous liquid, pauperising and 
criminalising our population, and conveying 
physical degradation, intellectual bankruptcy, 
and premature death throughout the habitable 
globe. Surely it is for all who believe in the 
dignity of labour, and in the progress of the 
race, to protest against the continuation of a 
policy more befitting madmen than enlightened 
people. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CONSUMPTION OF LIQUOR, 

Professor Kirk on Increased Consumption of Liquors— Mr Hoyle 
on our National Drink Bill — Defective Returns — Drink and 
Wages— The Pall Mall Gazette and Dull Trade— Condition of 
Miners and Ironworkers— Increased Consumption of Spirits in 
Scotland — Results of Partial Prohibition — Tabulated Returns as 
to Consumption of Spirits — Increased Consumption of Liquor 
in England — Passing of the Beer Bill — Results of the Wine Bill 
— Effects of Temperance Teaching — Peculiarity of the Drink 
Appetite. 

THE increase in the consumption of intoxi- 
cating liquors in this country during the 
present century stands out as one of the most 
painful anomalies with which our civilisation is 
associated. Professor Kirk, one of the most 
advanced and correct thinkers on this and kin- 
dred subjects, in a recent article in the Christian 
News^ says — " It is a terrible matter of fact that 
the actual whisky drinking in Scotland has enor- 
mously increased during the last fifty odd years. 
In 1882 there were more total abstainers in Scot- 
land than equal the increase in population since 
1829. Still the truth stares us in the face, that 
a smaller population in Scotland to-day is drink- 
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ing a far larger quantity of whisky than was used 
there before temperance effort began in 1829. 
Wft hear and read a world of ribald and sense- 
less talk of all sorts on this subject. One feature 
of this talk professes to give us the " bright side " 
of our condition by pointing out signs of great 
progress in reform. Under all that drunken din, 
it is guilty madness to deny that the tide of 
ruinous iniquity holds on rising and rising con- 
tinually. They call us pessimists and fanatics, 
as if nicknames could alter stubborn truth. But 
there stands the actual and terrible matter of 
fact, explaining our sad experiences in trade, 
and in all else in which we look for the tokens 
of a prosperous people. It is in the fancied 
interest of these fortune-hunters to tell us that 
things are wonderfully improving. They utterly 
repudiate such a development of truth as that 
which we are here bringing before the reader's 
mind. But it is truth ; and if all the powers of 
evil in the universe unite all their forces they 
cannot falsify one item thus presented. The 
men of money will do their best to drown the 
voice of God Himself. He will suffer long and 
still be kind, but the actual nature of things will 
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not fail to demonstrate in the long-run that He 
is " not mocked." 

Mr William Hoyle, the eminent statistician, 
who has probably given as much attention to 
this subject as any man living, tells us in his 
latest work, " Our National Drink Bill," that the 
money spent upon intoxicating liquors in the 
United Kingdom during the ten years ending 
1829 reached ^^588,903,924; while for the ten 
years ending 1839 it reached ;£'762,698,7S4, being 
an increase of 30 per cent. ; and that for the ten 
years ending 1879 the money spent upon intoxi- 
cating liquors reached a total of ;£^ 1,3 59,787,804, 
or an average of ;£'i 36,000,000 per annum — an 
increase upon the previous ten years of 33 per 
cent. — ^the population in the meantime having 
only grown 10 per cent. What shall be the 
result for the ten years ending 1889 remains to 
be seen. 

Defective Returns. 

Notwithstanding, and in full view of these 
statements, attempts have recently been made 
by the publication of certain tabular returns to 
make it appear that a steady and uniform 
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diminution in the consumption of spirits in Scot- 
land has permanently set in. Unfortunately 
these returns deal merely with ,British spirits, 
and ignore Foreign and Colonial, which have of 
late years enormously increased. In so far as 
such returns give an estimate of the quantity of 
spirits consumed in Scotland, they are utterly 
valueless and grossly misleading. By such 
attempts to make things appear better than 
they are incalculable injury is done to the cause 
of genuine reform. There are ever and again 
periods intervening when the consumption of 
liquor appears to have received a salutary check ; 
but that these fluctuations are largely traceable 
to temporary causes is no less true. To fail to 
take these into account in such an argument as 
the present must inevitably lead to erroneous 
conclusions. There is, for example, the rise or 
fall of the Excise duty, the briskness or depres- 
sion of trade, and the apathy or activity of those 
engaged in the temperance agitation. 

Drink and Wages. 

In a retrospect of the past it is interesting to 
note the influence of these forces upon the con- 
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sumption of intoxicating drinks, notably that of 
high wages and short hours as affecting increased 
drinking and drunkenness. Sir William Har- 
court, the present Home Secretary, states that 
"the consumption of liquor is largely dependent 
upon the earnings of the population and the 
material prosperity of the country." This fact is 
so patent to every student of social economics 
that it requires no elaborate argument to demon- 
strate it. When acting as a police magistrate in 
Edinburgh, we could tell whether it was the 
" large pay " or the " small pay " by the number 
of cases that came to the bar on Monday morn- 
ings. Indeed, there is no better index as to 
those years when trade is brisk or depressed 
than is to be found in the several police registers 
of our cities and large towns. 

The Pa// Ma// Gazette in October 1884 sent 
a special commissioner to enquire into the extent 
of the depression of trade in certain of the Tyne- 
side towns. In the town of Jarrow he found 
that 12,000 men were employed when trade was 
prosperous by the Messrs Palmer. The com- 
missioner found the town through dull trade in 
a state of starvation. On enquiring at the 
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Messrs Palmer's worksj one of the officials told 
him that many of their men in good times had 
to wipe off a score of iTi, los. or £2 every pay- 
day, while one of their chief men in the works 
informed him that 50 per cent, of the men's 
wages used to go for liquor. He also made 
inquiries of the publicans, and they were quite 
frank with him as to their drawings in prosperous 
times and their drawings then. Two years be- 
fore, one publican drew about £yo a-week, then 
he drew ;^3o; another used to average £ZS> 
then he only took £g a-week. 

The same state of things has been woefully 
illustrated on the Mersey, the Clyde, and in the 
manufacturing districts. While during the ex- 
isting depression miners' wages in Scotland are 
greatly reduced, still there are those in the iron 
and steel works who continue to earn as much 
as £6, £%, £\o, and even £\<^ a fortnight. 
Many of the miners' houses are wretched in the 
extreme, and there are not a few among the 
iron and steel workers — notwithstanding their 
high wages — whose houses are scantily fur- 
nished, while the clothes of themselves and 
families are more indicative of destitution than 
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of competency or comfort. It is saddening to 
think that such a state of things should prevail 
among this most useful class of workmen, with- 
out whose labours locomotion, either by land or 
sea, would, generally speaking, be arrested, and 
domestic comfort and social intercourse in the 
community would cease to be realised. This state 
of things is so patent to all that the question as to 
its cause neither requires to be put nor answered. 
These toiling and struggling workmen and their 
families are simply being legally despoiled of 
their hard earned means by overwhelming temp- 
tations to spend their " money for that which is 
not bread, and their labour for that which satis- 
fieth* not." In visiting our industrial centres 
for the purpose of encouraging those hard- 
working but unthinking simpletons " to strike " 
for freedom from the thraldom of their merciless 
oppressors, we have been told by clergymen 
and other competent authorities that the miners 
and iron workers in and around Airdrie, Mother- 
well, Holytown, and Bellshill, would be a happy, 
prosperous, and even religious people but for the 
drink power by which they are assailed on every 
hand. In hearing their own simple story of 
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their temptations and trials, we have sometimes 
felt as though they were more sinned against 
than sinning, by the magistrates and justices 
surrounding them with such an overwhelming 
number of licensed liquor shops. It would 
absolutely appear as if those representatives of 
the Crown regarded it as their duty to invest 
these misguided and comparatively uneducated 
men with environments where it would be 
difficult for them to do right and easy for them 
to do wrong. On a recent visit to the last 
named of these mining centres — Bellshill, with 
a population of 2760 — we found no fewer than 
thirty-five licensed houses in full blast ; that is 
one for every seventy-nine of the population, or 
one for every sixteen families. That such a 
state of things should not only be tolerated, but 
sanctioned by the guardians of the public peace, 
is simply scandalous, and calls loudly for State 
interposition. When the terrible results are so 
patent to all and sundry, the wonder is that 
there is not a general uprising among the 
ministers of the several districts, and of all 
interested in the moral and religious well-being 
of the industrial population, in order that a 
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speedy end be put to such organised injustice 
and misrule. 

In view of the fact that the earnings of the 
mining and industrial classes are to a vexatious 
extent spent upon drink, and seeing that the 
demand for that destructive beverage is to a 
large extent conditioned by the amount of 
money at command, it necessarily follows that 
if we are really to ascertain correctly how far 
the consumption of spirits is being increased or 
diminished, we must in tabulating our returns 
embrace such a number of years as can in no 
case be considered exceptional as regards either 
depression or activity in trade. To disregard 
this rule, and draw conclusions from data em- 
bracing only a limited number of years, which 
may represent exclusively periods of brisk or 
dull trade, cannot fail to prove misleading. 

Increased Consumption of Spirits in 

Scotland. 

Keeping the foregoing considerations in view, 
we shall now direct our attention to the enquiry 
as to the actual condition of the liquor traffic, 
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and how far there has been an increase in the 
consumption of spirituous liquors in Scotland 
during the present century. After the example 
of the Excise, we shall, for the purposes of com- 
parison, take the aggregate of ten years, which 
may as a rule be taken fairly to represent the 
several social forces which are in operation. 
During the first ten years of the century the 
consumption of spirits in Scotland amounted to 
20,131,538 gallons, while during the last ten 
years, as we shall afterwards discover, it had 
increased to no fewer than 76,034427 gallons. 
Keeping in view, however, the unsettled state of 
the country during the earlier period, and the 
extent to which illicit distillation prevailed, it 
would be wrong to attach too much importance 
to these returns. Still, if we take the con- 
sumption of spirits for the ten years ending 1823, 
we find it amounted to 21,001,221 gallons, or 
S5P33>2o6 gallons less than were consumed in 
the ten years ending 1883. Here again it must 
be noted that even this comparison — apart from 
illicit distillation — is by no means satisfactory, 
seeing the duty was much less during the former, 
than it has been during the latter decade. 
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Subsequent to 1823 there was, with partial 
interruptions, a continued increase in the con- 
sumption of spirits, but it is not till the passing 
of the Forbes Mackenzie Act in 1853 that we 
obtain anything like the proper data for estimat- 
ing aright the present consumption with that 
of former years. Before 1853 the traffic was 
conducted during the Sabbath, and also for 
longer hours during the other days of the week, 
so that by the passing of the Act in question it 
was suspended for fully one-seventh of the time 
during which it was formerly conducted. The 
passing of the Act in question was a heavy blow 
to many of the publicans in the lower districts 
of our large cities. By depriving them of their 
Sunday trade, and by compelling them to shut 
from II o'clock at night to 8 o'clock in the 
morning, their drawings were so reduced as to 
compel not a few of them to relinquish "the 
trade." 
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Results of Partial Prohibition. 

It is a somewhat curious but most instructive 
circumstance, that while the legal effect of the 
Forbes Mackenzie Act was to prohibit the traffic 
during one-seventh of the time formerly allowed, 
its result was to reduce the consumption of 
liquor in Scotland during the first ten years of 
its operation fully one-seventh, when compared 
with the ten years prior to its having become 
law. This, it will scarcely be disputed, is trace- 
able to the principle of prohibition embodied in 
the Act It is to be regretted, as we shall see, 
that the traffic has again well-nigh recovered its 
lost ground. As no comparison can be satis- 
factory where the same conditions do not exist, 
we shall submit in tabular form the quantity of 
spirits consumed in Scotland since the passing 
of the Sunday Closing Act — where, with the 
exception of the large increase in duty, the con- 
ditions exactly correspond. There is, of course, 
also the increase in population, which must not 
be lost sight of in dealing with the question of 
the consumption of liquor in its several details. 
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Return of Consumption of Spirits in Scotland 
for 10 years ending 1863 : — 



Yeah 

ENDING 

31sT Deo. 


Bbitthh 
Spuots. 


Fob. AMD 
OoL. Smtns. 


Total. 




Gallons. 


Gallons. 


Gallons. 


1854 


6,553.239 


255.580 


6,808,819 


1855 


5,178,270 


I92,r48 


5,370418 


1856 


5,368,052 


226,704 


5,594.756 


1857 


5,575.171 


221,535 


5.796,706 


1858 


5,301,056 


207,433 


5,508489 


1859 


5,404,174 


234,712 


5,638,886 


i860 


4,729.705 


319.077 


5,048,782 


1 861 


4410,998 


273,315 


4,684,313 


1862 


4400,271 


289,802 


4,690,073 


1863 


4,693.950 


333.164 


5,027,114 


51,614,886 


2,553.470 


54,168,356 



We have here the consumption of 17 gallons 
per head of population during the ten years, 
or 1 5i^ gallons of an average consumption each 
year. 
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Return of Consumption of Spirits in Scotland 
for 10 years ending 1873. 



Ybab 


Bbitish 

SPntTTB. 


Fob. and 

Coil. SFITtTTS. 


TOTATi. 




G^ons. 


Gallons. 


Gallons. 


1864 


5,014,121 


381494 


5,395.615 


186s 


5,198,607 


422,510 


5,621,117 


1866 


5,463465 


589,679 


6,053,144 


1867 


4,983,009 


820409 


5,803418 


1868 


4,907,701 


910,873 


5,818,574 


1869 


5,285,329 


690,360 


5,975.689 


1870 


5,501,987 


617446 


6,119433 


1871 


5,671,477 


668,287 


6,339,764 


1872 


6,452,831 


660,938 


7.113,769 


1873 


6,832,487 


978,769 


7.81 1.256 


55,311,014 


6,740,765 


62,051,779 



Here there is a consumption of 18 gallons 
per head of population during the ten years, or 
ifths gallons of an average annual consumption 
each year. 
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Return of Consumption of Spirits in Scotland 
for 10 years ending 1883. 



Yeab. 


Bbitish 
Sfibits. 


Fob. and 
Col. Spxbits. 


Total. 




Gallons. 


Gallons. 


Oallons. 


1874 


7.01 3.58 1 


986,654 


8,000,235 


187s 


6,872,470 


1,309.537 


8,182,007 


1876 


6,856,534 


1.263,374 


8,119,908 


Endinsrszst 
March. 


• 






1877 


7,141,75s 


1,100,260 


8,242,015 


1878 


6409,066 


923.237 


7.332,303 


1879 


6,086401 


755,026 


6,841427 


1880 


6,393,716 


744,177 


7.137,893 


1881 


6,543,324 


746,214 


7.289.538 


1882 


6,496,070 


834.893 


7.330,963 


1883 


6,708,303 


849.83s 


7.558,138 


66,521,220 


9,513,207 


76,034,427 



In this case we have a consumption of 20 
gallons per head of population during 10 years, 
or an average consumption of 2 gallons each 
year. 
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The increase thus exhibited in these returns, 
it must be noted, has taken place when the 
legal time for conducting the traffic has been 
uniform throughout Scotland, and notwithstand- 
ing a marked increase in the duty on spirits, 
which gradually rose from 4s. 8d. per gallon in 
1854 to IDS. in 1 861 — at which rate it has con- 
tinued till the present time. It will be observed 
that in 1874 ^"^ following years, when trade 
was brisk and wages at a maximum, there was 
a marked increase in the con3umption of spirits ; 
while during subsequent years, more especially 
in 1879 and 1880, there was a considerable de- 
crease. Notwithstanding continued stagnation 
in trade, it will be observed that this decrease 
has not been maintained. 

Increased Consumption of Liquor in 

England. 

Unhappily, as we have already seen, the in- 
crease in the consumption of intoxicating liquors 
is not confined to Scotland. England has also 
had exceptional liquor legislation during the 
century, but although well intentioned, it has 
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proved disappointing and disastrous. The pass- 
ing of the Duke of Wellington's Beer BUI in 
1830 was intended, by affording facilities for the 
consumption of beer as a substitute for gin and 
other spirits, to diminish drunkenness. Under 
its operation no fewer than 40,000 beer shops 
were opened during the first ten years after its 
enactment. The result of this legislative blunder 
was to increase the consumption of malt, during 
the first ten years after the passing of the Act, 
from 268,139,389 bushels to 344,143,550 bushels. 
It was anticipated by the promoters of this 
measure, that simultaneous with an increase in 
the consumption of beer there would be a de- 
crease in the consumption of spirits, but in this 
they were disappointed — the consumption of 
spirits having risen, during the first ten years 
after the passing of the Beer Bill, from 96,140,888 
gallons to 120,519,039 gallons. 

By the passing of the Wine Bill in 1 860, Mr 
Gladstone's object was to diminish drunkenness 
by weaning the people from highly intoxicating 
liquors, and to induce them to drink light wines 
instead. The result was precisely that which 
followed the passing of the Beer Bill There 
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was not only a large increase in the consump- 
tion of wine, but there was also a large increase 
in the consumption of spirits. So that by the 
passing of the Wine Bill, and the granting of 
grocers* licences in i860 and 1861, drunkenness, 
instead of being checked, was increased by the 
additional facilities afforded for drinking. During 
the ten years ending i860, the annual average 
consumption of wine in England and Wales was 
6,580,000 gallons ; and for the ten years ending 
1870 the annual average consumption rose to 
12,600,000 gallons. Simultaneous with this, the 
annual average consumption of spirits, which 
was 1 5,400,000 gallons for the ten years ending 
i860, had during the ten years ending 1870 in- 
creased to 17,321,000 gallons. 

Results of Temperance Work. 

It can scarcely be doubted that the dimi- 
nished consumption of liquor which more espe- 
cially characterised 1879 and 1880— which took 
place in England as well as Scotland — was 
traceable to the severe and continued dullness 
in trade, and to the earnest and indomitable 
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efforts of the greatly increased number of tem- 
perance organisations, which were being put 
forth with unprecedented energy and compara- 
tive success. It is to be regretted that during 
the last two years there are again unmistakeable 
indications of a reaction. This is doubtless 
largely to be accounted for by temperance work 
being of necessity somewhat fitful, it being im- 
possible to maintain it always at high pressure, 
while the liquor traffic never sleeps, but is ever 
uniform and persistent in its operations. This 
unsatisfactory turn in the tide has not escaped 
the notice of Mr Hoyle, who observes, — " I do 
not exaggerate when I say, that never before in 
the history of the movement have the forces at 
work, and the energy displayed in the temper- 
ance movement been so numerous and earnest 
and powerful as during the three years ending 
1882, and yet the drink expenditure has some- 
what increased ; in 1882 the average expenditure 
per head was £iy 12s. as against £^, los. iid. 
in 1880, and £2, i6s. sd. in 1830 — or about 26 
per cent, increase in 1882 compared with 1830." 
There are not a few who are puzzled to under- 
stand how it is that while the ranks of personal 
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abstinence are being largely recruited from the 
"moderate drinking" class, little or no impres- 
sion — even with a high duty and depressed trade 
— should be made upon the consumption of 
spirituous liquors. To our mind there is but one 
explanation. While the principles of total abstin- 
ence have of late years largely permeated the 
religious community, the benefits thereby result- 
ing are to a large extent being counterbalanced 
by the increased consumption among the lower 
classes. And here we are brought in contact 
with a fact which is being dragged to light by 
such distinguished physicians as Dr Benjamin 
Richardson and Dr Norman Kerr. The drink 
appetite — or as Sir Robert Christison termed it, 
the " drink crave " — has become chronic, and 
according to a hereditary law is being trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. We here 
discover one of those hidden and hostile forces 
which even those carrying on the temperance 
work are apt to overlook, and with which the 
early pioneers of the movement had in a very 
limited degree to contend. During the early 
stages of the Temperance Reformation, a period 
of many years generally elapsed before " moderate 
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drinkers" became confirmed drunkards. Now, 
however, it is not an infrequent occurrence for 
whole families descending from a drunken stock 
to go down before the drink power in the course 
of a few years. 
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CHAPTER III. 
REALISED REFORMS. 

Abolition of Slavery — ^Abolition of Tests — Parliamentary Reform- 
Repeal of the Com Laws — Enactment of Poor Law — Police and 
Prison Laws — Factory Acts — Trades Unions — Repeal of Paper 
Duty— Amendment of Licence Laws — Education Act. 

THE steady and enormous increase exhi- 
bited in the consumption of liquor, be it 
observed, has grown up simultaneously with the 
passing of many most beneficial legislative 
measures. When we consider the great and 
sweeping reforms that have been accomplished 
in almost every department of our social life 
during the present century, it is disappointing to 
discover the lamentable extent to which poverty, 
social disorder, and suffering still exist among 
the masses of the people. Among these reforms 
slavery has been abolished, religious freedom has 
been recognised, and civil disabilities have been 
removed by the abolition of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts. The political rights of the people 
have been largely conceded by Reform Bills, 
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whereby the commercial and industrial classes 
have in their turn been admitted within the pale 
of the constitution. By the repeal of the Corn 
and Navigation Laws a cruel monopoly in the 
products of the soil has been abolished, and 
cheap food has been placed within the reach of 
all. By the reduction and abolition of duties im- 
posed on tea, coffee, and kindred commodities, 
these articles, formerly the luxuries of the few, 
are now enjoyed as articles of daily and regular 
consumption by all classes of the people, Laws 
have been passed for the relief of the poor and 
suppression of vagrancy, that star\'ation might 
be rendered impossible, and one of the chief 
sources of crime and social irregularity removed. 
Police, prison, and criminal laws have been 
amended, and jails, poorhouses, and asylums 
have been erected in every district of the country 
so that Hfe and property might be protected and 
public order and decency maintained. Factory 
Acts have been passed for regulating the hours 
of labour; legislative measures have been adopted 
prohibiting women and children from working in 
mines, and trades unions have been legalised— 
all in the interests of labour. In order that the 
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domestic comfort and happiness of the people 
might be increased, laws have been placed upon 
the statute-book abolishing the window-duty, 
and for improving the dwellings of the poor. 
Acts of Parliament have been passed repealing 
the paper duty, and emancipating the newspaper 
press from the imposition of taxes, so that know- 
ledge might be increased and the general standard 
of intelligence in the nation raised. Our licence 
laws, as we shall see, have been subjected to an 
incessant course of amendment ; while in Scot- 
land the hours of sale have been diminished, 
and the Sunday traffic in intoxicants prohibited. 
As a befitting complement to all this, an Educa- 
tion Act has been passed with its compulsory 
and beneficent provisions, making education not 
only possible, but compelling every parent in the 
country to see to the education of his children. 
There can be no question that the promoters of 
each and all of these measures anticipated that 
they would result in producing a social revolution 
in the habits and condition of the masses. In 
this it is only too manifest that each and all 
have been disappointed. While the effect of this 
course of wholesome legislation has, during the 
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last half century, been to raise wages, cheapen 
food, and provide better house accommodation 
for the people, it cannot be denied that in spite 
of all these salutary enactments the condition of 
our towns and cities is most unsatisfactory, and 
indeed seems to be waxing worse and worse. 

That this discouraging state of things is 
chiefly due to the persistent action of the drink 
evil is painfully apparent. In the language of 
Mr Clay, " It still rises in savage hostility 
against everything allied to order and religion, 
and barricades every avenue by which truth and 
peace seek to enter the poor man's home and 
heart." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EXISTING LICENCE LAWS. 

Temperance I.^gislation Imperative — Restrictive Legislation and its 
Results — Powers of Licensing Magistrates — Reduction of 
Licenses — Extension of Premises — Rental of Liquor Shops — 
Penalties for Contravention of Certificates — Duties of the Police 
— Powers of the Excise. 

THERE are few subjects which ^ have 
engrossed the attention of our legislators 
more than the drink traffic, and there is certainly 
none which has been more ineffectually dealt 
with. Now, however, society is sick of legislation 
for its mere regulation and restriction. Tem- 
perance reformers are now clamorous for atten- 
tion to this subject, and legislation cannot much 
longer be delayed with safety to the Government 
of the day. It is not difficult to understand why 
Government should be so obstinately reluctant to 
face this subject. In addition to the political 
power and enormous money interests involved in 
the drink monopoly, liquor legislation is a subject 
which for the last two centuries has baffled and 
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harassed our legislators. During that period 
several hundred Acts of Parliament have been 
passed, all seeking so to amend our licence laws 
that the drink traffic might be carried on with 
safety to society and in harmony with political 
economy and social order. Many of these laws 
were passed with the best intentions, but the 
result has in every case been failure and dis- 
appointment. 

There are many who are not aware of the 
stringent and salutary provisions which have 
from time to time been imported into liquor 
legislation, and who continue to insist upon 
powers being conferred upon licensing magis- 
trates and police authorities which have already 
received statutory sanction. 

Powers of Licensing Magistrates. 

With the view of divesting the agitation for 

liquor legislation of much that is superfluous and 

embarrassing, we shall notice some of those 

recommendations and suggestions which are ever 

and again being intruded into it by certain 

licence law reformers. There is a large class 
c 
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truly interested in the subject of liquor legislation 
who urge that our licence laws should be so 
amended as to secure for the carrying on of the 
traffic a higher standard of respectability. This 
school of reformers — among whom we may class 
Mr John Bright — has not shown that familiarity 
with the existing statutes which is desirable in 
the discussion of a public question of such 
general interest. In the Public Houses Amend- 
ment Act (1862), section viii., it is enacted that 
it shall not be lawful for the justices of the peace 
or magistrates to grant any licence for the sale 
of liquor in any house or premises not previously 
licensed until a written report shall have been 
made by one of the justices or magistrates that 
the same are suitable, accompanied by a cer- 
tificate as to the applicant's character and quali- 
fications ^ signed by a justice of the peace or a 
magistrate. From this provision it will be seen 
that if the premises or character of the licensed 
liquor seller are not sufficiently respectable, it is 
not because the Legislature is to blame, or that 
any amendment in the existing law is required. 
It is further contended by some who plead 
or the amendment of our licence laws, that the 
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magistrates and justices should have the discre- 
tionary power to reduce the number of existing 
hcences and prevent the enlargement of licensed 
premises. Here again this section of reformers 
are at fault. In the Home Drummond Act 
(1S28), section vii., it is provided that the jus- 
tices or magistrates shall only grant certificates 
to such and so many persons as they shall think 
meet and convenient^ and that without any refer- 
ence as to the manner in which the house, if 
previously licensed, may have been conducted. 
It will here be observed that there is no com- 
pulsion upon the magistrates or justices to grant 
any application for licence. The popular notion 
that they have no power to refuse renewals or 
transfers is equally fallacious. During the three 
years that Provost Rough, that veteran ab- 
stainer, occupied the civic chair in Dundee, the 
magistrates reduced licences from 555 to 396. 
The same salutary policy was carried out in 
Edinburgh by Lord Provost M'Laren and his 
successor Sir John Melville, the number of 
licenses having in four years been reduced by 
147. More recently, the highest tribunal in 
Scotland has ruled that no man has a vested 
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interest in a liquor licence after its expiration. 
In England the Over-Darwen case (1882) is 
equally instructive. There was here an appeal 
from a decision of the justices of the burgh re- 
fusing the renewal of a licence. The appellant 
had been the holder of a certificate for seven 
years. It was admitted that he was a person of 
good character, that his premises were duly 
qualified by law as being suitable for the sale of 
liquor, and that no complaint had ever been 
made against him by the police. The Quarter 
Sessions pronounced against the appellant, and 
dismissed his appeal wish costs. Subsequently 
an appeal was made to the Court of Queen's 
Bench, which confirmed the former decisions, 
Mr Justice Field declaring that it was " under 
the absolute power of the justices to grant or 
refuse licences as they might think proper in 
their free and unqualified discretion." This was 
in keeping with a former decision by Lord 
Chief-Justice Cockburn in 1878, who decided 
** that justices have the same discretion to refuse 
a renewal as they had to refuse a grant of a new 
licence." 

Section viii. of the Act of 1828 also provides 
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that no licensed person shall be entitled to sell 
liquor in any other house or premises than those 
specified in his certificate, thereby prohibiting 
any extension of premises without first having 
obtained the sanction of the licensing court. 
Here again it will appear that if licensed liquor 
shops are either too numerous in any locality, or 
if the benefits arising from their reduction are 
neutralised by others being increased in their 
accommodation and temptative power, the blame 
does not lie at the door of the Legislature, but 
pertains to those by whom the statutes are ad- 
ministered. 

We have here raised a question upon which 
a vast amount of ignorance exists. It is per- 
sistently argued by certain superficial thinkers 
that because the reduction of public-houses has 
been frequently followed by an increase of drink- 
ing and drunkenness, the limitation of licences 
is to be deprecated. Those persons altogether 
forget that in such cases the accommodation and 
temptative power of those that remain are often 
increased ten-fold. In this circumstance we dis- 
cover the explanation why a mere reduction in 
the number of licensed houses does not always 
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result in diminished drunkenness. The last re- 
port of Superintendent M*Call, of Glasgow, fur- 
nishes remarkable proof of the accuracy of our 
observations. We are there told that in 1858 
the average rental of the licensed liquor shops 
in Glasgow was ;{^40, i6s., and that in 1883 it 
was ;fi04, I2S. Making every allowance for 
the increased value of property, we have here a 
fact which is most instructive. 

There is another class of well-intentioned re- 
formers who contend that while the law punishes 
persons for being drunk and incapable, it should 
be so amended as also to secure the punishment 
of those publicans who sell their liquor to in- 
toxicated persons. As the case now stands, it 
would seem that there are even among the ad- 
ministrators of the law many who appear not to 
be aware that the Legislature has made ample 
provision for dealing with the publican as well 
as his victim in such cases as these indicated. 
In the Public Houses Amendment Act (1862), 
section vii., it is provided that any person hold- 
ing a licence, who shall supply liquor to persons 
in a state of intoxication, shall be liable to the 
following penalties, as set forth in section xxi. 
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of the Home Drummohd Act (1853). For 
the first offence he shall be liable in penalty 
for the sum of £5, with the expenses of convic- 
tion, or suffer imprisonment upon his own charges 
and expenses for a period of one month. For 
the second offence the offender shall forfeit the 
sum of ;£'io, with the expenses of conviction, or 
he shall suffer imprisonment upon his own charges 
and expenses for a period of two calendar 
months. For the third offence the offender 
shall forfeit the sum of ;f 20, with the expenses 
of conviction, or shall suffer imprisonment upon 
his own charges and expenses for a period of 
four calendar months. It is also important to 
observe that in addition to these penalties the 
magistrate may cancel the certificate of the 
offender on a first or second conviction, and that 
the law becomes self-acting by depriving him of 
his licence on a third conviction being obtained. 
In view of such sweeping and cumulative pen- 
alties it will be seen that whoever is responsible 
for publicans persistently selling intoxicating 
liquor to drunk persons, it is not the Legislature. 
That these provisions are systematically disre- 
garded is only too palpable. Reference to the 
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police returns of three of the leading towns in 
Scotland shows that while in one year 49,845 
persons were apprehended drunk, only 1 1 liquor 
sellers were convicted for selling drink to intoxi- 
cated persons. Surely what is required here is 
not an amendment but an enforcement of the 
existing law. 

Duties of the Police. 

There are again those who recommend that 
the existing laws should be so amended as to 
arm the police with powers to detect and report 
those licensed offenders who are responsible for 
the numerous cases of public drunkenness which 
disgrace the streets of every town and city in 
the empire. This is also a point which has not 
escaped the attention of the Legislature. In the 
Public Houses Amendment Act (1862), section xiv. 
it is provided that the chief officer of police of 
every county, district, place, and burgh in Scot- 
land shally on the first lawful day of every week, 
transmit to the Procurator-Fiscal a written report 
containing the names of all persons licensed to 
sell exciseable liquors by retail from whose pre- 
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mises drunken persons have been frequently seen 
to issue ; and that said chief officer of police shall 
at all times use the means within his control for 
the detection and, when necessary, the apprehen- 
sion of all offenders. It is further provided in 
said clause that the Procurator- Fiscal shall bring 
under the consideration of the judges and magis- 
trates such reports, when assembled to grant 
and renew certificates. If these provisions are 
neglected, it is not to the Legislature but to the 
local authorities that an appeal for redress should 
be made. From the provisions which we have 
quoted from the several Acts of Parliament it 
will be seen that, in 50 far as mere regulation 
and restriction of the drink traffic are concerned, 
it is not the amendment of the law that is 
required. 

Powers of the Excise. 

There is, however, one defect in the existing 
licence laws too important to be overlooked, 
and utterly irreconcilable either with local self- 
government or the public interest. We refer to 
the Excise having the power to grant wholesale 
licences to grocers, not only without a certificate 
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from the licensing magistrates or justices, but in 
direct opposition to the decisions of the licensing 
court. It is difficult to understand why this 
anomaly should have so long continued to exist 
There appears to be a something about this 
business differing essentially from that which dis- 
tinguishes every other trade. It possesses in an 
extraordinary degree the power of deadening the 
susceptibilities and blunting the personal con- 
victions of many of those who are called upon to 
administer the laws which have been passed for 
its regulation and restriction. This — however it 
is to be accounted for — is a statement which few 
who know anything of the subject will care to 
controvert. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SOCIAL CONDITION. 

Peculiarities of the Drink Traffic — Legislation Misdirected — ^A Voice 
from the Cells—Condition of large Cities — Liverpool— Glasgow 
— Our City Slums — Pauperism — A Threefold Testimony, Dr 
F. R. Lees, Mr Matthew Davenport Hill, and Mr Buxton — 
Drink and Over-production — Where the Money goes — Drink 
and Ireland's Wrongs — Land and Liquor Laws — Mr Henry 
George and Land Nationalisation — Difficulties of Landowners 
— Foreign Competition — Responsibility of the Legislature. 

IF there is one thing that has been made clear 
by the legislation of the last two centuries 
it is the fact that hitherto the liquor traffic has 
successfully resisted all attempts to have it con- 
ducted either in harmony with social well-being 
or the provisions of statute law. Like the drink 
appetite, which grows upon what it feeds, so does 
the drink traffic contain within itself the consti- 
tutional element of expansion, and while, as in 
all legitimate departments of commerce, the 
demand creates the supply, it is no less true that 
here to an extent peculiar to the drink traffic the 
supply increases the demand. 
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While affirming that the liquor traffic can 
never be satisfactorily regulated, and that the 
reduction of the number of licences is calculated 
to increase a monopoly in the trade, it must at 
the same time be admitted that it operates 
advantageously in numerically reducing the 
voting power of the licence-holders. It must 
never be forgotten that every publican is a centre 
of influence, and that every public-house is a 
source of attraction and temptation. Hence, to 
abolish the licence laws, however imperfectly ad- 
ministered, and introduce a system of free trade 
in drink, would be to precipitate social anarchy 
and ruin. 

Legislation Misdirected. 

What we are here most anxious to point out 
is, that all past liquor legislation in this country 
has been directed to the regulation of an evil 
which it ought never to have tolerated. " The 
true object of legislation," says Albert Barnes, 
"is to prevent, not to protect evil. What we 
want," says this distinguished divine, " is not that 
there should be legislation on the subject, but 
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that the legislation should be right. It is a mis- 
take/' he adds, " to suppose that a business always 
dangerous to the morals and souls of men is to 
be restrained but not forbidden." That the drink 
business is brought within sweep of the applica- 
tion of the principles here propounded is obvious. 
Not only is it dangerous to the morals and souls 
of men, but it is daily proving itself to be 
dangerous to the State. It is in deadly anta- 
gonism to every department of our social life, 
and is filling the land with pauperism, violence, 
and crime. 

Condition qf Large Cities. 

It was stated some time ago by the Right 
Honourable Joseph Chamberlain, President of 
the Board of Trade, that in his opinion the 
sufferings of the poorer classes in this country 
were never more acutely felt ; and he might have 
added that the social condition of the masses 
in our large towns and cities, and among the 
mining population of the country, was never 
more critical. There are already forces at work 
which, if not speedily seen to, may be found 
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ere long to have passed beyond the control of 
either local or imperial authority. None but 
those brought immediately in contact with the 
social atmosphere of our city slums, can form an 
adequate idea of the true state of affairs. Pro- 
minent among those adverse social elements 
which are dragging and keeping down the 
victims of improvidence, misery, and vice, are 
the abounding licensed facilities for drinking 
and drunkenness. Under their operations the 
condition of the dense masses is embittered, and 
a most congenial soil prepared for the recep- 
tion of those communistic doctrines proclaimed 
by the preachers of the " gospel of discontent." 
There are none who know better than the 
victims of strong drink the true source of their 
poverty and degradation, and their utter help- 
lessness successfully to combat the continuous 
pressure of legalised temptation. "Give us a 
chance by shutting up the public-houses if you 
really wish to save us," was a remark addressed 
to us by one from among a group of prisoners at 
midnight in a police cell. " Were this done you 
would find that we would be all as sober as you 
are. With a licensed grocer on one side of the 
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close and a public-house on the other side, and 
cursed as I am with the craving for drink, I feel 
it is one thing to make resolutions, but another 
to keep them. When working in Greenock, and 
also in Glasgow, I signed and canvassed the 
work with a petition in favour of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson's Permissive Bill, but it was no use," 
and with bitter sarcasm he added, " so long as 
Government gets our money for Revenue, I 
suppose they don't care what comes of us." 
This latter sentence was touchingly assented to 
by a number of his associates in trouble. 

The social condition of our large cities is ex- 
hibited in the several police returns. In the re- 
port of Mr Bower, the Chief Officer of Police in 
Liverpool, we learn that in that city, for the year 
ending 29th September 1884, there were pro- 
ceeded against before the judges and magistrates 
44,843 persons, and of that number 16,541 were 
cases of drunkenness altogether irrespective of 
assaults. We have thus one out of every .29 of 
the population charged with drunkenness, while 
one out of every 11 has been placed before 
the bar. The last published report of Captain 
M*Call, the Police Superintendent of Glasgow, 
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IS also painfully instructive as to the sad social 
condition of our large cities. In that most 
valuable official document we are told that in 
1883, out of 47,09s persons apprehended by the 
Glasgow police, 40,537 were charged with simple 
assaults, drunkenness, etc., while of that num- 
ber 14,366 were gathered from the streets drunk 
and incapable. We have thus one out of every 
36 of the population apprehended drunk and 
incapable, one out of every 13 charged with 
drunkenness or simple assaults, &c., and one out 
of every 11 placed at the bar of the Police- 
Court. Among these, as in the case of Liver- 
pool, there were doubtless numbers of re-com- 
mitments, but when we consider the large 
number of drunken persons who did not fall 
into the hands of the police, this fact does not 
materially improve this dark social picture in 
our modern civilisation. When it is stated that 
there are in Glasgow 1778 licensed houses (in- 
cluding 28 hotels), yielding an annual rental of 
^185,975, the sad social condition of that city 
will not be wondered at. 
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Our City Slums. 

Upon this subject we "speak that we do 

know, and testify that we have seen." We have 

visited by day and night the slums of London, 

Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other towns, and have 

there found a state of things prevailing which 

would disgrace a heathen country where the 

Word of God has been unheard and the light 

of civilization has never shone. Were our 

statesmen and ministers of religion fully aware 

of the prevailing state of matters among the 

lapsed and lapsing masses in our large cities and 

mining districts, the interference of Parliament 

with the business of foreign nations would be 

somewhat moderated, while there is not a pulpit 

in the land from which the voice of warning 

and remonstrance would not be heard. In the 

language of Dr Guthrie — " who though dead yet 

speaketh " — " If the elements of corruption and 

mischief, which in our most unwise and criminal 

neglect we have done so little either to resist or 

restrain, shall be permitted to spread for the 

next half century as they have done for the 
D 
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past, we tremble to anticipate the future or ask 
what the issue of these things shall be." 

Not only has Law lost its deterrent influence 
among the slum population, but human life— 
whether pertaining to themselves or others — is 
no longer regarded with that sacred feeling 
essential to its protection. 

That the fears of Dr Guthrie were not the 
day-dream of some wild alarmist, is being at- 
tested by those specially competent to judge as 
to the true state of affairs, Mr Linton, public 
prosecutor in the Edinburgh Police Court, 
whose knowledge on this subject is second to 
that of no man in Scotland, writes us in the 
following terms : — " It is unfortunately too true 
that there is still clamant necessity for further 
efforts, and your long public experience, espe- 
cially as a magistrate, entitles you to speak with 
authority. As you are aware, I have now been 
nearly fifty years a police official, and year by 
year I have observed with increasing niisgivings 
the elements of social disorder brought under 
constant notice in our Police Court, and I have 
long thought that everything we hold dear is 
seriously threatened by the class in society to 
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which our offenders mainly belong ; and that 
were any emergency to arise which would en- 
able that class to act in concert, most serious 
consequences might be expected." Such is the 
testimony of one whose life-long observation and 
practical sagacity it would be alike foolish and 
perilous to disregard. 

The hard struggle for existence among the 
denizens of the slums has made many of them 
desperate and prepared for any emergency, while 
among them constituted authority has largely 
ceased to be either feared or respected. 

Pauperism. 

In speaking of prevailing destitution among 
this class, Mr Hoyle informs us that upwards of 
three and a half millions of the population of 
the United Kingdom applied for parish relief 
during the year 1880, and that it is his convic- 
tion there are upwards of seven millions, or about 
one-fourth the entire population, bordering on a 
state of want and destitution. The progress of 
poverty in this country, amid all our increased 
wealth, is truly alarming. In a retrospective 
glance into official datOy we find that while the 
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cost of pauperism in the United Kingdom in 
1840 was ;^6,i04,483, it has gone on steadily in- 
creasing till, in 1882, it amounted to ;^ 17,0 14,664. 
In 1869 a Parliamentary Committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the operation of the 
Poor Law in Scotland. The result of that en- 
quiry was to bring to light the grossest abuses 
in the administration of the poor-rates amongst 
dissolute applicants for out-door relief. This 
led to a much more general application of the 
labour and workhouse test, the effect of which 
was to expunge from the register a large number 
of those scheming impostors who had contrived 
to place themselves as pensioners upon the 
several boards. At the same time, large num- 
bers of recipients of out-door relief were com- 
pelled to accept the workhouse. This led to a 
large increase of expenditure in the extension 
and erection of workhouses. By these changes 
actual pauperism alone then came to be dealt 
with, and although there has subsequently ap- 
peared a diminution in the number receiving 
relief, there has been a very marked increase in 
the general expenditure. 
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A Threefold Testimony. 



The question here obtrudes itself — Why this 
deplorable state of things in view of all the re- 
medial legislative measures which have been at 
work during the last half century ? Dr F. R. 
Lees replies — " By the passing of the Duke of 
Wellington's Beer Bill in 1S30 and the passing 
of Mr Gladstone's Wine Bill in i860, the flood- 
gates of intemperance were opened in England 
and the social condition of the people de- 
moralised." Mr Matthew Davenport Hill also 
gives a clear, cogent, and emphatic answer to 
the question. He says, " that whatever way we 
turn, and whatever we do for the welfare and 
elevation of the people, the drink-demon starts 
up before us and blocks the way." Mr Charles 
Buxton, a member of one of the largest brewing 
firms in the world, in an article in the North 
British Rtview, corroborates .this testimony. 
He says : — " It is in vain that every engine is 
set to work that philanthropy can desire, when 
those whom we seek to benefit are habitually • 
tampering with their faculties of reason and will, 
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soaking their brains with beer, or inflaming them 
with ardent spirits. The struggle of the school 
and the library and the Church all united against 
the beerhouse and gin-palace, is but one develop- 
ment of the war between heaven and hell." 
Such is the testimony of one who will neither be 
charged with fanaticism, nor blamed for allowing 
himself to be betrayed into the use of extrava- 
gant language against the traffic, as one of the 
most potent and disturbing agents in our social 
economy. 



Drink and Over-Production. 

There is at the present time a spirit of rest- 
lessness abroad, not merely among the dissipated 
and improvident but among the toiling millions, 
to which political leaders and statesmen would 
do well to take heed. Working men are now 
discovering that fluctuations in the labour 
market, accompanied with short time and an 
uncertain income, are incompatible with good 
government; and although unable to explain 
why every day the poor are becoming poorer 
and the rich are becoming richer, they feel that 
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their difficulties and hardships are daily increas- 
ing. Over-production, we are ever and again 
being told, is the cause of prevailing stagnation. 
The refutation of this fallacy is seen in the fact 
that millions of the population, steeped to the 
teeth in poverty, are destitute of either clothing 
or furniture. The restraining of the distribution 
of capital among legitimate traders more satis- 
factorily accounts for the prevailing distress. 
That the support extended by the Government 
to the drink monopoly is the secret of much of 
the disturbance in the industrial and commercial 
world, is only too manifest. It interferes seriously 
with the circulation of money, abstracting it from 
the channels of legitimate commerce, and thereby 
reducing the purchasing power of the popula- 
tion. It seems incredible that wellnigh half a 
million sterling should daily percolate through 
the tills of some 200,000 liquor-sellers into 
the treasuries of a. comparatively small number 
of brewers and distillers, who, in order that they 
may be allowed to prosecute their dubious call- 
ing, have entered into a legal paction to hand 
over a large share to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. We have here one explanation 
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why the wealth of the country is passing into 
the hands of a comparative few, while the hard- 
ships of an ever-increasing proportion of the 
people are daily increasing. It is here that we 
touch one of the most vulnerable points in the 
great drink monopoly of this country. 

Where the Money goes. 

If society could be brought to perceive and 
recognise in all its nakedness the extent to 
which it is being fleeced by the Government 
and the distiller, it would be enough to fan the 
flames of a speedy social revolution. Look at it 
for a moment, and mark the share which falls 
to each party respectively interested in the 
manufacture and sale of spirituous liquors. 
First comes the Government, which receives 58 
per cent, as its share for conniving at the trans- 
action ; then comes the distiller, who claims 
14 J per cent, as his share of the spoil; then 
comes the publican, who is allowed 24J per 
cent, for dispensing the demoralising fluid ; and 
last of all comes the working man, who receives 
3 per cent, for the labour he has expended in 
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manufacturing that which is the scathe of his 
country and the deadly foe of the class which 
he represents. In view of the extent to which 
the Government, the distiller, and the publican 
succeed in enriching themselves through this 
licensed enormity, we feel at a loss to find terms 
to express our unutterable astonishment at the 
good-humoured complacency with which the 
drinking community consent to be fleeced and 
befooled, more especially the working classes, 
whose 3 per cent, is a wretched equivalent for 
their share in the transaction. 

Drink and Ireland's Wrongs. 

Strange, with abounding evidence on every 
hand that the drink evil is undermining the 
health and stamina of the community, there 
should be such a disposition in high quarters to 
keep it ever in the background ! Ireland pre- 
sents one of the latest illustrations. It is a 
noticeable fact, that during the late trials which 
for weeks dragged their weary length through 
the criminal courts of Ireland, in almost every 
case it came out that those conspiracies and 
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aggravated assassinations were discussed and 
concocted in public houses, and that after the 
foul deeds of villany had been perpetrated, the 
active agents again met in certain grog-shops, 
and congratulated themselves upon the success 
which for the moment had attended their diabo- 
lical enterprises* Yet, strange and incredible as 
it may appear, in so far as we have been able to 
discover not one word escaped from the lips of 
either judge, counsel, or jury, directing attention 
to the part which strong drink had played in 
any of the cases that were being disposed of 
There were those who, while disapproving of 
the crimes committed, viewed them with a 
degree of complacency, and traced the lawless- 
ness and disorder which prevailed in that un- 
happy country to the poverty of its inhabitants. 
But why this poverty? The ready answer on 
the part of many is — the unjust and oppressive 
character of their land laws. That the land 
laws of Ireland have long been cruel and oppres- 
sive, will by most people be admitted ; but what 
of the liquor laws ? The agricultural rental of 
Ireland amounts to eleven and a-half millions 
sterling per annum, while the annual expendi- 
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ture upon drink is upwards of twelve and a-half 
millions, or ;^i, 164,145 more than the land rental 
of that poverty-stricken country. 



Land and Liquor Laws. 

The case of Ireland is not exceptional. In 
Scotland the unjust and oppressive character of 
our land laws is also being extensively blamed for 
the abounding poverty and wretchedness which 
prevail. That these laws represent injustice and 
oppression is unfortunately too true, but that, as 
is alleged by Mr Henry George and others, they 
are the exclusive or even the most prolific source 
of the poverty of the population is inadmissible. 
With the exception of those remote regions in- 
habited by our Celtic population, more especially 
the Hebrides and West Highlands, where the 
intolerable hardships and injustice inflicted by 
certain land-owners can scarcely be exagger- 
ated — our drink laws, as we have already seen, 
are the chief factor in producing poverty among 
the people. We have read with interest, and 
not, we hope, without some profit, Mr George's 
work on " Progress and Poverty ;" and we have 
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more than once been privileged to listen to his 
eloquent exposition of land law reform, and 
there are few things that have struck us more 
than the fact that, in so far as we have been 
able to discover, he has never even referred to 
the drink traffic in its true relation to the pro- 
gress and poverty of the people. 

Mr Henry George and Land 
Nationalisation. 

The silence of Mr George upon the subject 
of drink seems inexplicable, in view of the large 
extent of agricultural land devoted to the pro- 
duction of grain for the manufacture of intoxi- 
cating liquor. In a pamphlet published in 1880, 
with the sanction of the head of the firm of 
Bass & Company, we find it stated that "Mr 
M'Culloch estimates the produce of average good 
land at 32 bushels an acre, whereas other autho- 
rities put it at 28 bushels. Assuming the medium 
of 30 bushels to the acre, we arrive at the con- 
clusion that, at 30 bushels to the acre, 2,377,736 
acres of land in the United Kingdom are devoted 
to the production of the raw material used for 
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brewing and distillation, this being exclusive of 
the 60,000 acres appropriated to hop-growing. 
It is a startling fact that the land thus applied 
i.s nearly one-nineteenth of the aggregate acre- 
age of the land under all kinds of crops, bare, 
fallow, and grass — i.e., in 1 879, 47436,820 acres." 
This fact is all the more startling when we con- 
-sider that the land devoted to the raising of 
grain for the manufacture of liquor is by far 
the most valuable and productive. Strange that 
Mr George should also ignore the fact, that 
while the entire land rental of Great Britain 
(exclusive of Ireland) amounts to .^118,051,105, 
the drink bill amounts to ;£'i36,ooo,ooo. Wc 
concur with him in much he has to say against 
the deep-rooted and widely ramified evils asso- 
ciated with the land laws ; but we cannot con- 
cur with him in the means by which he seeks 
to carry out the nationalisation of the soil. If 
we had such an amendment in our drink laws 
as would protect the produce of the soil from 
being converted into intoxicating drinks to be 
used as beverages, and at the same time make it 
a crime to vend them as such, the accumulation of 
wealth among the general population would be 
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such as to render possible a well-devised scheme 
for the settlement of the land question. By 
ignoring the drink traffic as the chief cause of 
" poverty " and the greatest obstacle to national 
" progress," and by the indiscriminate system of 
confiscation proposed by Mr George, he has 
shown himself to be blind to the great cause of 
"poverty," and ignorant of that deep sense of 
justice which pervades the British people. It is 
here that Mr George fatally blunders, and where 
his whole scheme of land nationalisation breaks 
down. 



Difficulties of Landowners. 

The existing arrangements as affecting the 
soil of this country call loudly for reform, even 
in the interests of the proprietors. Those cycles 
of depression in trade under which the working- 
classes have so long and silently suffered are no 
longer confined to them. They have for long 
also been felt by the trading and commercial 
classes, and latterly been experienced with crush- 
ing effect by our agricultural population. Many 
of the most enterprising and skilful of our 
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farmers with their families have been driven as 
involuntary exiles into the prairies of America 
and the illimitable plains of Manitoba and the 
Far West, there to win from the soil that return 
for their invested capital and labour which in 
this country has been cruelly denied them. 
Latterly depression has brought within the 
sweep of its action that aristocratic section of 
the community whose fortunes are invested in 
land. Now their tenantry, paying from £2 to 
^5 per acre as an annual rent, are being brought 
into competition with those of Canada and the 
United States, whose annual rental per acre does 
not amount to more than as many shillings. 
The British farmer is still further handicapped 
by a heavy expenditure on foreign manures, 
which in the case of his foreign rivals is not 
required. With these facts staring us in the 
face, it requires no argument to show that a 
decrease in the value of land is inevitable, and 
that the securities on loans must necessarily 
diminish. It is estimated that about 75 per 
cent, of the landed property of the United 
Kingdom is under mortgage, and if so, the 
difficulties of the owners must in many cases 
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already have proved serious. From the circum- 
stance of many of the mortgages having been 
contracted when the value of land was at a 
maximum, it is to be anticipated that in the 
immediate future much of the landed property 
in the United Kingdom must necessarily change 
ownership. Should Government not be speedily 
induced to deal effectively with the land ques- 
tion, we venture to predict that in so far as it 
concerns not a few who are at present its osten- 
sible owners, it will be settled by bond-holders 
and la\v-agents irrespective of the legislature. 

Foreign Competition. 

While by no means underrating the adverse 
influence of our land laws, there is no disputing 
the fact — however unwilling many are to look at 
it — that we have reached a condition in Great 
Britain when we are no longer able to find either 
food or labour for masses of the population. 
Mr Gladstone recently informed a deputation of 
working men who waited upon him, that every 
second loaf of bread which they and their 
families consumed was the produce of foreign 
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grain. This was all very well so long as the 
foreigners accepted our mineral and industrial 
products in exchange for their food supplies. 
This state of things has unfortunately for us 
passed away, and while they are largely obtain- 
ing minerals from their own soil, they are not 
only dispensing to a great extent with our indus- 
trial products, but are successfully competing 
with us in the colonies, and even in our home 
markets. The extent to which we are dependent 
upon foreign countries for our food supplies may 
one day prove sadly inconvenient. Were we to 
get embroiled in a protracted international war, 
and our fleet sustain a reverse, famine and star- 
vation would prove powerful allies to our 
enemies. 

Responsibility of the Legislature. 

It is impossible to contemplate the actual 
social and industrial condition of the country 
without a feeling of anxiety as to the future. 
While government is annually becoming more 
expensive, political discontent and social dis- 
order abound on every hand, and the tide of 
E 
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drinking and drunkenness flows on unchecked. 
If it be the pro\-ince of Government to promote 
peace and prosperity among the people, it is 
surely time that our l^slators should discover 
that the ends for which they exist are remaining 
hopelessly unfiiliilled. If the influence of Govern- 
ment is to be maintained, the struggle for party 
supremacy must be subordinated to zeal for the 
common good, and that reckless waste of blood 
and treasure in attempts to settle the affairs of 
other nations must be supplanted by a iirm and 
enlightened policy for the rectification of those 
abuses which threaten our own national life. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
REMEDIAL AGENCIES. 

Value of Official Returns — ^Appeal to Facts — Increase of Drunken- 
ness — Dundee Advertiser and the Licensing System — Increase 
of Drunkenness in Edinburgh — Female Drunkenness — Female 
Sobriety in Sweden — Drunkenness Conditioned by Number of 
Licences — Temperance Work in Edinburgh — Educational Work 
— Sanitary Reform — Amusements for the People — Results of 
Sunday Closing — A Change of Policy demanded — Valuable 
Testimony— The "Bitter Cry "—The Royal Commission and 
Improved Dwellings — Important Testimony — Drink and Lodg- 
ing-Houses — Anomalous Position of Government — Report by 
Dr Littlejohn — City Improvements and Public-Houses— Opinion 
of Lord Advocate. 

LESSONS taught by returns as to the 
increased consumption of liquor and the 
increase of drunkenness we know to be most 
distasteful to many, not excepting some in the 
temperance ranks. This does not, however, 
invalidate them. They stand backed up by 
imperial and municipal authority, and one of 
two things seems inevitable — they must either 
be wiped out, or the lesson which they convey 
must be accepted — that is, if we are not to content 
ourselves with living in a fool's paradise. 
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There are those who deprecate all " extreme 
proposals," and who flatter themselves that the 
various sanitary, educational, and philanthropic 
agencies which are at work are sufficient if only 
persisted in, and that to exercise patience is the 
duty of all. It is certainly our duty to bear up 
with becoming patience and Christian fortitude 
against all trials and calamities which are 
divinely inflicted ; but this licensed curse, hap- 
pily, does not pertain to that category. The 
drink traffic constitutes an evil which is self- 
imposed — established, consolidated, and main- 
tained by Act of Parliament. This being so, 
common sense teaches us that it is only by a 
change in the law that we can effect its removal, 
and this it is clearly in the power of society to 
accomplish. While it is at once our duty and 
our privilege to recognise and help forward every 
well-devised scheme of social amelioration, there 
is at the same time no reason why we should 
attribute to modifying agencies a power which 
in tlte circumstances they do not possess, and 
propagate an agreeable delusion from which 
there must be sooner or later a rude awakening. 
There is no doubt an impression abroad — as in 
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the case of the consumption of spirits — that we 
have to congratulate ourselves upon a marked 
and steady diminution of national intemperance 
during the last quarter of a century. 

Appeal to Facts. 

This is a matter not to be settled by vague 
impressions, but by stern facts based upon 
authoritative data. We therefore appeal to 
police returns derived from registers kept on a 
uniform principle. Most superintendents in 
Scotland have, since the passing of the Forbes 
Mackenzie Act, published the number of drunken 
commitments in their several jurisdictions, but 
as each superintendent consults his own judg- 
ment in the compilation of these, there is con- 
sequently no uniform system upon which the 
returns of drunken cases are prepared. It is 
thus impossible to obtain any accurate aggregate 
return of the increase or decrease of drunkenness 
throughout Scotland. The Home Secretary 
would confer a great public benefit, and greatly 
help the cause which, in common with social 
reformers, he has at heart, were he to instruct 
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that one uniform system he observed over the 
entire country. Still we are not without the 
means of applying a reliable test in certain 
important localities. In Dundee, for example, 
where a record of drunken cases has been kept 
over the last thirty years, we can discover the 
true state of affairs. 

Increase of Drunkenness. 

It must be here noticed that, as in the case 
of a new order of things having been introduced 
regarding the consumption of liquor by the 
Sunday Closing Act of 1853, so in like manner 
was a new order of things introduced regarding 
police cases of drunkenness by the Public Houses 
Amendment Act of 1862. As it was not till the 
passing of that Act that incapable drunkenness 
constituted a police offence in Scotland, in order 
to ascertain how far drunkenness has increased 
or diminished, our investigations must be sub- 
sequent to the passing of the Act in question. 
Let us then direct our attention to the Police 
Returns of Dundee for the last two decades. 
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Return of Drunken Cases in Dundee for the 
ten years ending 1873 and 1883. 



1873. 


1883. 


1864 
. 1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 

1873 


989 

1,231 
1,242 

1,147 

935 
907 

813 
980 

1,133 
1446 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

1879 
1880 
188I 
1882 
1883 


1,907 
1,656 
1,612 
1,980 
2,262 
1,819 
1,878 

1,813 

1.587 
2,016 


10,823 


18,530 



We have here an increase of 7,707, or 41 per 
cent during the 10 years, while the increase of 
the population has only been 1 2 per cent. 
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The Dundee Advertiser (November 20th 
1884) in a most instructive and searching analysis 
of the number of licences granted by the several 
licensing authorities, and their influence upon 
the community, extending over a period of 
thirty years, says — " It will be observed that the 
community as a whole have not improved to 
any appreciable extent, either as regards their 
drinking habits or their conduct out-of-doors 
during the past thirty years," notwithstanding 
that a marked improvement had taken place 
"during the past twenty years in the mode in 
which the drink traffic has been conducted, and 
the character of the persons engaged in it." 

Having thus seen how matters truly stand in 
one of the large centres of industry, where a 
great proportion of the population belong to 
the working classes, we shall now direct atten- 
tion to the Police Returns of the Scottish capital, 
admittedly one of the most highly educated 
cities in the kingdom. 
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Return of Drunken Cases in Edinburgh for the 

ten years ending 1873. 



Yeab. 


Dbttnk whrn 
Apprehended. 


DbUNE AMD 
iNOAPABIiE. 


TOTAI* 


1864 


4,146 


2,195 


6,341 


1865 


3,880 


2,274 


6,154 


1866 


4,123 


2,313 


6436 


1867 


3,773 


1. 91 5 


5,688 


1868 


3,935 


1,953 


5,888 


1869 


3,502 


1,977 


5479 


1870 


3,277 


1,783 


5,060 


1871 


3,631 


1,769 


5400 


1872 


3,528 


1,789 


5,317 


1873 


3,741 


2,058 


5,799 


37,536 


20,026 


57,562 
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Return of Drunken Cases in Edinburgh for the 

ten years ending 1883. 



Teab. 


DbXTNK WHKN 
Ai*PBEHEin>ED. 


iNaAPABiiie. 

• 


TOTAT- 


1874 


4443 


2,271 


6,714 


1875 


4,672 


2,152 


6,824 


1876 


4,803 


2,311 


7.1 14 


1877 


5.20s 


2,528 


7,733 


1878 


5,815 


2,756 


8.571 


1879 


4,560 


2,671 


7.231 


1880 


4498 


2,697 


7.195 


1881 


4.231 


2,610 


6,841 


1882 


4,416 


2,822 


7,238 


1883 


4,616 


2,775 


7.391 


47.259 


25.593 


72,852 
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We have here an increase of 15,290 cases, or 26 
per cent, during the ten years, while the increase 
of the population has only been 14 per cent. 
It has been often said that statistics can be made 
to prove anything, but we are of opinion that it 
would baffle the most skilful manipulator of 
figures to prove from these returns that drinking 
and drunkenness are being diminished in Edin- 
burgh. 

Female Drunkenness. 

The most distressing feature in this dark 
social picture is the alarming increase of drunken- 
ness among females. The number of drunken 
women taken in charge by the Edinburgh police 
for the ten years ending 1873 was 22,952, while 
the number for the ten years ending 1883 was 
28,859. We have here an increase during the 
latter decade of 5907, or 25 per cent., while the 
population as we have seen has only increased 
14 per cent. When we consider the mighty in- 
fluence which women wield in the training of 
children and in moulding society generally, we 
read in the fearful prevalence and rapid increase 
of female drunkenness throughout the country 
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one of the moat ominous signs of the times. 
It was to the absence of this most dangerous 
characteristic among the Swedes that we chiefly 
attribute the partial deliverance of that people 
from the thraldom of the drink power. Prior to 
the passing of the King's Act in Sweden in 
1855, there being no restriction upon the manu- 
facture and sale of branviuy upwards of 40,000 
distilleries were in operation. As the result, the 
country was fast sinking, and society threaten- 
ing to be dissolved by the action of alcohol. 
We were told on visiting that country, by one of 
its most distinguished public men, that the only 
hopeful feature in what appeared to be their 
impending ruin was the modest simplicity, 
indomitable industry, and strict sobriety of the 
female population. " Thank God," he said, 
" that amid all our misfortunes our women kept 
free from this terrible vice." Like angelic 
spirits we found them in all parts of Sweden 
striving to uphold the social and industrial well- 
being of the state, and to protect themselves 
and children from that drink evil which they 
seemed to hate with a perfect hatred. As an 
illustration of temperance among the women of 
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Sweden, we found on referring to the register of 
drunken cases in Gothenburg, that out of 1581 
persons convicted of drunkenness, there were 
only 6 women. What a contrast is here pre- 
sented to the state of things which prevails in 
this country. 

Before dismissing the question affecting 
police returns, there is an additional circum- 
stance to be noted. It is a significant fact, as 
learned from the report of Mr Henderson, the 
chief of the police force in Edinburgh, that the 
number of drunken cases furnished by the 
several wards of the city seemed to a large 
extent regulated by the number of public-houses 
which they contain. For example, in St Giles, 
Ward, which furnishes 3175 cases, there were 
no fewer than 145 licensed houses, while in St 
Bernard's Ward, which furnishes 75 cases, there 
were only 37 licensed houses. 

Temperance Work in Edinburgh. 

There is, we believe, no city in the Empire 
where schemes for the suppression of drunken- 
ness and the mitigation of social misery have 
had more ample scope than in Edinburgh. 
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First, as to temperance work, there is the 
Metropolitan Temperance Society, which since 
its formation in 1836 has never failed to hold a 
weekly public meeting for the advocacy of its 
claims and the enrolment of members. During 
that period it has delivered lectures by the 
thousand, and distributed tracts by hundreds of 
thousands, and as the result of its herculean 
efforts it has since its formation enrolled no 
fewer than 114,529 members. In addition to 
several other similar societies, there are the Good 
Templars, Sons of Temperance, Rechabites. the 
Blue Ribbon Army, the Gospel Temperance 
Union, and many congregational societies repre- 
senting every denomination in the city, These 
have all been rivalling each other as to which 
could do most to roll back the tide of in- 
temperance, which is at once the amazement of 
foreigners and an ineffable disgrace to our fair 
and favoured city. In addition to all this there 
is the juvenile movement with its Band of Hope 
Union, and prominently the British League of 
juvenile abstainers, which can present a record 
without a parallel in this or any country, and 
in the support of which that Christian patriot 
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and " root-and-branch social reformer," Mr John 
Hope, has since the date of its institution (ist 
January 1847) expended a princely fortune of 
upwards of ;£'6o,ooo, and communicated to a 
weekly average of upwards of 5000 children a 
free and superior system of education, embracing 
abstinence from all intoxicants and narcotics. 

Educational Work. 

Let us next look at those indirect agencies 
which are at work, and which are regarded by 
many as being more practical in their character. 
During the last ten years the Compulsory 
Education Act has been in operation, while 
the educational system in Edinburgh is equal to 
that of any city in Europe. During the last ten 
years there has been expended on education in 
Edinburgh a sum of ;^i,03S,ooo, while there are 
at present engaged a staff of no fewer than 
730 teachers. Notwithstanding the enormous 
amount of moral and educational power here 
represented, we find from the Police Returns that 
the number of drunken cases increased from 
5317 in 1872 to 7238 in 1882, being an increase 
of 26 per cent, while the increase of the popula- 
tion had only been 14 per cent. 
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Sanitary Reform. 

We also find that Edinburgh presents an illus- 
tration of the extent to which sanitary agencies 
are counteracted by the drink evil. In 1867 an 
Improvement Act was passed for improving the 
waste places of the city. Upwards of half-a- 
million was expended in rooting out the haunts 
of wretchedness and vice ; while another half- 
million was expended on improved dwellings 
and other sanitary reforms. That the result of 
this grand experiment has been largely counter- 
acted by the public-house is only too apparent. 
From 1867 up till 1879, when a change was made 
in the police law — making the penalties against 
confirmed drunkards cumulative — the number of 
drunken cases increased 2^ per cent., while the 
population had only increased 16 per cent. 

In addition to these truly practical measures, 
the local authorities, while encouraging healthful 
public recreation in every form, have, at a cost 
of nearly £2000 per annum, supplied first-class 
instrumental music in the parks and gardens 
during the summer months, and in addition 
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have provided cheap and elevating entertain- 
ments for the people on the Saturday evenings, 
with the view of weaning them from the public- 
house. 

Results of Sunday Closing. 

Let no one rush to the conclusion that we 
are disposed for a moment to question the im- 
mense amount of good which has been effected 
by the remedial agencies that have been at 
work throughout Scotland, and more especially 
in Edinburgh, during the last half-century. 
Omniscience aione knows what would have 
been the state of British society at the pre- 
sent hour but for the labour of temperance 
and kindred reformers during the last half- 
century. 

The shutting up of the public-houses during 
the Sabbath in itself created quite a revolution, 
in so far as external decorum and social order 
were concerned. Prior to the passing of that 
beneficent measure, scenes were ever and again 
being presented in the streets of the most dis- 
gusting character; while the oaths associated 
F 
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with drunken brawls shocked the ears of the 
passers-by on their way to church, and in the 
evenings some of the more public streets ex- 
hibited a state of things which was a scandal to a 
civilised community. Before the passing of the 
Sunday Closing Act there were in Edinburgh 
312 public-houses crowded upon the Sundays 
with the victims of this licensed enormity. 
On the first Sunday of March 1853 we person- 
ally counted going into one public-house in the 
High Street of Edinburgh 955 individuals, and 
into those 312 liquor-shops there entered upon 
that Sunday 41,796 men, women, and children. 
When the returns were announced, the truth 
came like a thunder-clap from a summer sky 
upon the public ear. 

The community were astounded, and the 
returns were received with incredulity, and 
denounced by the publicans as a slander against 
" the trade." But they were true. Lord Provost 
McLaren tested the statement ; the liquor shops 
were watched by the police, and the returns 
corroborated. They were sent to the House of 
Commons; that august assembly was startled, 
and from that hour the doom of the liquor 
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traffic on Sunday was sealed in Scotland in 
accordance with the demands and the interests 
of the people, and as is known to all, the results 
have been most beneficial 



A Change of Policy Demanded. 

Doubtless the work of the various temperance 
organisations has done much to change the tone 
and temper of the community in regard to tem- 
perance reform, while the sanitary improvements 
of the local authorities have largely contributed 
to the health and amenity of the city. Still the 
question obtrudes itself — Have each and all of 
these agencies combined suppressed, or even 
arrested to a perceptible extent, the vice of 
drunkenness } To believe such to be the case 
is no doubt to indulge in a very pleasant dream, 
but the stern facts which we have submitted 
must be faced, and these dissipate the illusion. 
Despite the fondly - cherished impressions of 
social improvement and the hopeful anticipa- 
tions of sanguine Christian and temperance re- 
formers, the unwelcome truth still remains that 
" the dram-seller and the tippling-shop have met 
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US at every turn, and defeated us in almost every 
contest." Until this is realised, and reformers 
shape their policy accordingly, there is not the 
faintest hope of the permanent elevation of the 
denizens of the slums. This is a statement so 
startling that many will naturally shrink from 
its acceptance. Nevertheless, unless we are to 
shut our eyes to the teaching of experience and 
observation, and discard the testimony of those 
most competent to judge, there is no escape 
from the conclusion here indicated. Not only 
have the drink victims of the slums lost all hope 
of improving their condition, but very many of 
them are no longer animated by aspirations after 
either physical comfort or spiritual life. En- 
slaved by that terrible drink appetite, which 
knows no limit short of the utter ruin of its 
victim, this class seems doomed to live and die 
in an atmosphere of despair. Christianity, it is 
sometimes said, can rescue the most degraded of 
human kind. True ; but in order to this, it must 
be of that practical and aggressive type which 
asserts itself in transforming the environments 
of the helpless and the outcast, and in surround- 
ing them with an atmosphere where external 
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temptations to vice and backsliding are, in so 
far as it is possible, removed* 

Valuable Testimony. 

Mr James Morham, who has been fifty-five 
years Clerk of the Edinburgh Police Court, and 
whose kindly interest in the wayward and un- 
fortunate still survives in spite of his having all 
that time been brought into daily contact with 
the " sins and sorrows of the city," says : — 
" During these fifty-five years several hundreds 
of thousands of cases have been before the police 
bar ; and by far the greater proportion of these 
have been committed in consequence of indul- 
gence in strong drink." He also expresses it as 
his " deliberate conviction that, notwithstanding 
the many agencies that are at work, there is no 
hope of the reclamation of the dissolute and 
outcast population, or of their number being 
materially diminished, so long as they are beset 
with the temptations of the public-house." 

This statement must come home with marked 
and solemn emphasis to every thoughtful mind 
To ministers, kirk-sessions, and all interested in 
the work of home evangelisation, such unbiassed 
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testimany, confirmed by the experience of up- 
wards of half-a- century, is simply invaluably. 

The "Bitter Cry." 

It is gratifying to observe that in response 
to the " Bitter Cry " from the slums of London, 
Sir Charles Dilke and Lord Salisbury, effectively 
supported by the Prince of Wales, are moving in 
the direction of rooting out the haunts of sin 
and misery in the capital of the empire and in 
other large cities. The Royal Commission was 
appointed not a day too soon to enquire into 
the facts bearing upon this most complicated 
and important subject, and cannot fail to bring 
to light a state of things for which society is by 
no means prepared. Not the least instructive of 
these will be, that the licensing authorities have 
in every town, without exception, forced by far 
the largest proportion of public-houses upon 
those districts where the people are most illi- 
terate and defenceless, and where the power of 
resistance is reduced to a minimum. It will 
be further made clear that a very large number 
of those now living in wretched dwellings were 
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once occupants of comfortable and well-furnished 
houses, but have been driven from them by a 
process of self-eviction in consequence of their 
drinking hahits. Many of them have been and 
are yet obtaining good wages, but it requires no 
arithmetician to prove that if the working-man 
spends his money on drink, thus transferring it 
to the till of the publican, he cannot at the 
same time utilise it in the payment of rent. The 
study of this subject reveals a sad phase in the 
domestic conditions of no inconsiderable section 
of the labouring classes. Numbers of them 
once householders, have disposed of what furni- 
ture they possessed, and betaken themselves to 
common lodging-houses. It is estimated that in 
Edinburgh there are about a thousand men liv- 
ing in this isolated fashion, who might have had 
houses of their own but for their ungovernable 
appetite for drink. We have before us a report 
from a proprietor of two large lodging-houses in 
Edinburgh. It is there stated that in one of his 
houses there is accommodation for from 80 to 
90 single men, and in another for 1 30, and that 
the average number of lodgers is about 200. 
He reports that " most of the men are trades- 
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men and labourers — ^weekly earnings 15s, to 35s. 
With few exceptions they have only their work- 
ing clothes, and spend 2s. and 2s. 6d, per week 
for lodgings, Ss. to ids. for food, and the remain- 
ing balance on drink." To spend public money 
in contributing to the household comfort of this 
class would be to do them a positive injury. 
They possess ample power to improve their 
own position, and it is the truest philanthropy 
to give them distinctly to understand that as 
members of the community it is their duty to 
exercise it. It is at the same time the duty of 
the Government to cease from deriving a profit 
from these unfortunates by investing them with 
temptations to improvidence and vice. That 
such a large share of the money thus squandered 
by those persons should find its way into our 
national exchequer, as the result of the sanction 
and protection extended to the traffic, is a burn- 
ing shame, and stamps the drink policy of the 
nation with indelible disgrace. 

Important Testimony. 

Looking at the stern facts which present 
themselves on every hand, there is abundant 
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evidence to shew that until the network of 
temptations which surrounds the dissipated and 
improvident is removed, no expenditure of 
money on improved dwellings can prove satis- 
factory. This is no mere speculation. It 
is a truth which has been only too clearly 
demonstrated in the experience of the Scottish 
capital. In 1866 Dr Littlejohn, the medical 
officer of that city, after years of personal 
and laborious investigation, published his in- 
valuable " Report on the Sanitary Condition 
of Edinburgh." By the publication of that 
report there was brought to light a state 
of things for which — with the exception of 
a few missionaries — the citizens were by no 
means prepared. To the credit of the Lord 
Provost, Magistrates, and Council no time was 
lost in turning to account the official informa- 
tion laid before them. In the following year 
the Edinburgh Improvement Act was passed, 
and the work of sanitary and social renovation 
entered upon. As we have mentioned else- 
where, upwards of one million sterling has been 
expended under its provisions in clearing out 
the haunts of poverty and wretchedness, and in 
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the erection of improved dwellings. While the 
amenity of the city has thus been much im- 
proved, still it must be confessed that the great 
end sought to be accomplished, viz., the recla- 
mation of the "lapsed masses," and the providing 
them with better houses, has not been realised. 

Dr Littlejohn, who in the discharge of his 
professional and official duties is daily being 
brought in contact with the sinking and suffer- 
ing among the population, has kindly placed at 
our disposal the following Report, which is pain- 
fully instructive : — 

"Since 1854 I have been officially connected 
with the city, and I have been impressed with 
the following facts which have come under my 
observation : — 

" I. That the greatest obstacle to the im- 
provement of the homes of the working classes 
has been intemperance, leading to improvidence 
and poverty. Wherever a home is found in 
wretched condition, out of repair, and unwhole- 
some owing to squalor and filth, in 99 out of 100 
the cause is the use of alcoholic liquors. 

" 2. Until the habits of the working classes 
undergo alteration it is impossible to expect that 
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they will be decently housed. The temptations 
by which they are surrounded in the shape of 
spirit shops are such that good resolutions are 
easily broken down, and the efforts of social 
reformers are completely frustrated. 

" 3. Our great scheme of city improvement, 
while undoubtedly conferring very great benefits 
on the poorer districts, by the demolition of 
unhealthy tenements, thus letting in light and 
air, has been rendered almost nugatory, so far as 
the housing of the poorer classes is concerned, 
by the prevalence of intemperance. Good houses 
have been sub-divided, and thus become over- 
crowded, and the worst evils of former years 
have been reproduced in dilapidation, squalor, 
and filth, due, I have no hesitation in saying, to 
the improvidence of the tenants and the curse of 
intemperance. — Henry D. Littlejohn, M.D., 
Medical Officer of Health for Edinburgh!' 

If one thing more than another has been 
made clear by the Edinburgh experiment, it is 
that if the end contemplated by the appointment 
of the Royal Commission is to be secured, the 
suppression of public-houses must form a car- 
dinal feature in their programme of action. 
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City Improvements and Public-Houses. 

The prohibition of public-houses by improve- 
ment trustees has already secured the attention 
of certain local authorities. In carrying out the 
provisions of the Edinburgh Improvement Act 
it was given eflfect to, although on a very 
limited scale, and the improvement trustees in 
the Calton district of Glasgow have taken the 
opinion of the Lord Advocate as to how far 
they would be legally justified in prohibiting 
liquor shops in connection with the proposed 
workmen's dwellings in Glasgow. The Lord 
Advocate (Mr Balfour) in his reply to the 
Memorial of the trustees, says : — " It is notorious 
that the existence of public-houses in close 
proximity to the dwellings of the poorer classes 
IS a fruitful source of moral and material degra- 
dation, and I consider that in prohibiting such 
houses, where in the memorialists' judgment they 
are likely to be injurious, they are acting more 
in accordance with the spirit of their trust, even 
although a smaller price may be obtained for 
the ground, than if they sought simply to obtain 
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the highest price they could get without im- 
posing any such restrictions." 

The opinion thus expressed by such an 
eminent counsel cannot fail to be satisfactory 
to local authorities interested in carrying for- 
ward the work of social and sanitary reform. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PROHIBITION A NECESSITY. 

Responsibility of Temperance Reformers — Backsliding — Prohibition 
Indispensable — Testimony of Dr Thomas Guthrie — Prohibition 
Defined — A Prohibitory Experiment — Lord Provost and Magis- 
trates of Edinburgh Petitioning for '^Prohibition — Plea for Pro- 
hibition — Clubs and Shebeens — True Policy Vindicated — 
Temperance Heroes. 

NEVER did the weight of grave national 
responsibility press more heavily and 
directly upon those who in the providence of 
God are charged with the conduct of the temper- 
ance reformation than at the present time. It 
is for them to realise the situation, and at all 
hazards to direct the agitation towards the goal 
of total prohibition. This is no longer a matter 
to be trifled with, it has become a great national 
necessity. Its necessity is discoverable in our 
sad social and industrial condition, in the futility 
of all restrictive, moral, and philanthropic efforts 
to cope with the drink monopoly, and in the 
melancholy extent to which reclaimed inebriates 
are ever being tempted to relapse. The large 
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proportion of temporarily reclaimed drunkards 
who fall away after having signed the pledge is 
one of the darkest features in the temperance 
movement. In the Twelfth Annual Report of 
the Independent Order of Good Templars in 
Scotland, the secretary reports that for the nine 
years ending 1880-81 the members in Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Dundee numbered 160,796, 
while at July 4th 1880 there were upon the roll 
only 13,073. The secretary elsewhere states 
that the lodges have reported during a period 
of three years 44,375 who haying violated their 
pledge of total abstinence, have never been re- 
stored to membership, and this he attributes 
largely to the temptations of the liquor traffic. 

Prohibition Indispensable. 

Unless social and temperance reformers are 
to rest satisfied with the mere carrying on of the 
agitation, one of two alternatives is inevitable. 
Either they must adopt that definite and prac- 
tical programme of action we have indicated, or 
make up their mind to continue to prosecute a 
warfare which can only end in failure and dis- 
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appointment, with ever-increasing dissatisfaction 
among the more thoughtful and earnest in the 
community. 

It is the sheerest folly to shut our eyes to the 
fact that the means hitherto employed to reclaim 
confirmed drunkards and suppress national in- 
temperance have, to say the least of it, proved 
most unsatisfactory. Surely we are entitled to 
enquire, How is this to be accounted for? 
Wherein lies the secret of the comparative 
failure of such an enormous amount of self- 
sacrificing effort to be adequately requited ? 
" Howbeit, the high places were not removed ; 
the people sacrificed and burned incense still in 
the high places," — must be accepted as the only 
explanation. With 180,000 licensed liquor shops 
in full play, pouring as it were their shot and 
shell upon the doomed inhabitants, we have had 
ample evidence to show that they are more than 
a match for the combined forces of temperance, 
philanthropy, and religion. Dr Thomas Guthrie, 
who was no mere theorist, by personal self- 
sacrifice sounded the horrible depths of our city 
slums, and solved the problem now under con- 
sideration. "The dramseller and the tippling- 
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shop have met us at every turn, and defeated us 
in almost every contest," was the sad and solemn 
declaration of one of the most noble and gifted 
of men. There Is in this single sentence a philo- 
sophy which logically points as the needle to the 
pole towards prohibition, and until accepted and 
acted upon, the moral and social elevation of the 
people may be dreamed of but never realised. 

Prohibition Defined. 

In advocating prohibition we wish it to be 
understood in its literal and broadest sense, 
namely, the total prohibition of the MANUFAC- 
TURE, IMPORTATION, and SALE of intoxicating 
liquor, as primarily insisted on by the United 
Kingdom Alliance. This demand is at once 
logical and imperative, and can alone meet the 
exigencies of the country. 

Restriction, as in the case of the Sunday 
Closing Act, restraining the operations of the 
traffic for a given period, will in some degree 
mitigate the evil. The vetoing of all licences 
for the common sale of intoxicating liquor 
would also go far in suppressing drunkenness ; 
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but SO long as the breweries and distiUerles are 
not arrested in their destructive and deadly 
work by the strong arm of law, there is no 
national remedy for the ravages of this subtle 
and insidious destroyer. Why, then, should 
this not be boldly insisted upon? It is no 
answer on the part of certain reformers to tell 
us that there are obstacles to be encountered in 
dealing with the manufacturers as well as the 
vendors of strong drink. Be it so; but what, 
we ask, is the duty and mission of the reformer, 
if it is not in the interests of truth and justice 
to remove obstacles which obstruct the pathway 
of human progress? It is not the first time in 
the history of our country that the demand has 
gone forth to quench the fires of the breweries 
and distilleries. 

A Prohibitorv Experiment. 

In the beginning of the present century, with 
the view of lowering the price of grain, Govern- 
ment suspended the operations of the distilleries 
throughout Great Britain. As the result of a 
good harvest, when it was again proposed to 
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allow the distillers to resume their work in the 
destruction of the people's food, Government 
was remonstrated with. On the 20th November 
1801 a meeting in the city of Edinburgh, con- 
vened by the then Lord Provost, Sir William 
Fettes, was held to consider a petition praying 
the Lords of the Treasury to continue the sus- 
pension of the distilleries, In said petition or 
memorial it is set forth that " the salutary con- 
sequences that have arisen from the suspension 
of the distilleries are well known to your Lord- 
ships. The effects it has had upon the prices of 
grain during the late severe seasons, as well as 
in weaning the lower orders of the people from 
habits equally injurious to their morals and to 
their health, are obvious to every observer." 
Such a memorial was as patriotic as it was 
creditable to the Lord Provost and Magistrates, 
whose sentiments it represented. If at the be- 
ginning of the century Government was war- 
ranted in quenching the fires of the distilleries 
because numbers of the poorer classes were in 
peril of being starved, how much more would 
they now be justified in doing so when tens of 
thousands are annually being driven to starva- 
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tion, and consigned to the workhouse, the asylui 
and the grave as the inevitable result of their 
operations ? 

Plea for Prohibition. 
That a Christian community, more especially 
temperance men — about whose interest in the 
cause of drink emancipation there can be no 
doubt — can look upon that mighty volume of 
alcoholic poison which issues from the breweries 
and distilleries in our land, and contemplate the 
enormous waste of food involved and the terrible 
sufferings and wrongs imposed upon millions ot 
their countrymen, and content themselves by 
merely dealing with those intermediate channels 
— the licensed liquor-shops — through which it 
flows, weregard as one of the anomalies of civilised 
life. Surely it must be patent to all who have 
mastered this subject, that so long as we have 
drinking we shall have drunkenness, that so long 
as we have drink-selling we shall have drinking, 
and that so long as we have drink manufactured 
we shall have drink-selling if not licensed, contra- 
band and illegal. "Let the people shut their 
mouths and the drink-shops will shut themselves " 
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said certain total abstainers in the early stages of 
the movement, " Shut the public-houses and the 
breweries and distilleries will shut themselves," 
is now the cry of certain prohibitionists. Little 
do these sanguine enthusiasts understand the 
terrible affinity which exists between the drink 
appetite of the confirmed drunkard and that 
poisonous drug which, as stated by one of our 
highest medical authorities, " he will brave the 
terrors of perdition in order to obtain." Can it 
be doubted that while the drink continues to be 
manufactured as a beverage, there will be found 
persons unscrupulous and daring enough who 
for the love of gain will minister to an appetite 
which holds its innumerable victims in merciless 
thraldom ? The illicit traffic, as carried on in 
clubs and shebeens, has proved much more de- 
grading than when conducted in the licensed 
public-house. It is therefore of the utmost im- 
portance that these places of debauchery and 
vice should be suppressed, and this it will be 
impossible to accomplish so long as Government 
sanctions the manufacture of intoxicating liquor 
as a common beverage. 
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True Policy Vindicated. 

One of the most prominent lessons taught hy 
universal history, from the days of Moses down 
to the present hour, is that a thorough-going 
policy in the removal of any national evil has 
ever been crowned with success, while a policy 
of compromise which left the roots or fountain- 
head untouched, has as invariably failed. The 
agitation against idol-worship in the Jewish 
economy, and that against slavery in more re- 
cent times, are illustrations in point. How un- 
accountable that, with the experience of the 
world before us, there should be those in the 
ranks of temperance reform who fail to see this ! 
Prohibition, in order to be either logical or per- 
manently successful, must proceed upon the 
assumption that the thing to be prohibited is 
essentially pernicious and perilous to the com- 
munity. If so, it naturally follows that any 
agitation for prohibiting the sale of a poisonous 
drug, which does not also include the prohibi- 
tion of its manufacture for common use, is 
essentially defective. 
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Temperance Heroes. 



An additional argument for the final settle- 
ment of the prohibitory agitation is the immense 
amount of public spirit and enlightened patriot- 
ism which would be set free to aid in promoting 
other measures affecting our national wellbeing. 
One of the outstanding features in the history of 
the temperance reformation is the large number 
of noble and able men who, in every part of the 
United Kingdom, have sacrificed and suffered in 
its advocacy, not a few of whom have died in 
harness protesting against the existing state of 
things. Prominent among these were Samuel 
Bowly of Gloucester, James Haughton of Dublin, 
and the Rev. William Arnot of Edinburgh. We 
think we yet see this grand typical Scotchman, 
as he stood on the platform of the Free Assembly 
Hall in Edinburgh, when, a few days before he 
died, he tendered what proved to be his final 
protest against the merciless usurpation of the 
drink power. We feel as if we yet heard ringing 
in our ears his closing appeal, when in a voice 
tremulous with emotion and the pallor of death 
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upon his countenance, he exclaimed — " Disciples 
of Christ, can you longer remain silent and in- 
active in this warfare, while this enemy of God 
and man rides rough-shod over the bodies and 
souls of your countrymen ? " We would appeal 
to all who revere the names and honour the 
mission for which these men toiled and suffered, 
to aid in that enterprise which seeks " to deliver 
those that are drawn unto death and ready to be 
slain." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PROHIBITION REASONABLE. 

Public Opinion in Scotland — Prohibition Realised — Permissive 
Prohibition in Canada — National Declaration of Scottish Par- 
liamentary Electors — Compensation Repudiated — Prohibited 
Areas — Scottish Temperance Convention — Organisations Re- 
presented — Resolutions in favour of Prohibition — Deputation 
to Government — Important Statement by Home Secretary — 
Licensing Boards Condemned — Political Situation and Party 
Politics — Conclusion. 

IF it be true that the object of civil govern- 
ment is to protect life and property and pro- 
mote the moral and social well-being of the people 
— if it be true, as stated by Mr Gladstone, that it 
is the duty of our rulers to frame such laws as will 
make it easy for the people to do right and diffi- 
cult to do wrong — the reasonableness of prohi- 
bition must be apparent. That public opinion 
in the United Kingdom — more especially in 
Scotland — is prepared for the passing of an 
Act of Parliament which would empower the 
ratepayers to stamp out the traffic is daily be- 
coming more evident. We do not say that the 
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people of Scotland are prepared to prohibit the 
traffic by Imperial statute. Let there be no 
misunderstanding here. But we do affirm that 
they are prepared to hail with satisfaction and 
gratitude the passing of a measure conferring 
upon them the full legal power of permissive 
prohibition in their respective areas. 

Prohibition Realised. 

In several of the States of the American 
Union the prohibition of the traffic in its fullest 
sense is a realised fact. In the State of Maine 
the breweries and distilleries, as well as the 
liquor-shops, are all closed, and as the result 
gaols and workhouses are well nigh emptied. In 
Kansas also, in l88i, an Act came into opera- 
tion prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquors. The Rev. G. H. Vibbert 
tells us as the result that " Kansas is vastly 
richer, happier, and better to-day in all the 
substantial elements of growth and prosperity 
than before the adoption of her constitutional 
amendment." 

In Iowa a prohibitory law has just come into 
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operation, the effect of which will be, as stated 
by an organ in the liquor interest, " to destroy 
122 breweries worth millions of dollars, and also 
to abolish the business of 4313 retail liquor- 
dealers, 50 wholesale dealers, 383 retail malt 
liquor dealers ;" and what is worthy of being 
noted here, so far as we have been able to learn, 
not one farthing of compensation has been given 
to those engaged in the traffic. 

Permissive Prohibition in Canada. 

There is surely nothing in the proposal of 
permissive prohibition to startle Her Majesty^s 
Government, or alarm even the most timid of 
our legislators. Already Her Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate and 
House of Commons of Canada, has, in the Scott 
Act, conferred upon the people the right to pro- 
hibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors, except for medicinal and Sacramental 
purposes, or for bona-fide use in art, trade, or 
manufacture. In that Act it also provides that 
it be sold in the prohibited areas only by such 
druggists and vendors as may be specially 
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licensed by the Lieutenant-Governor in each 
province. On a petition being presented to the 
Governor-General, signed by not less than one- 
fourth of the electors in any county or city, it 
devolves upon him to take the steps necessary 
to a poll of the electors, and where " more than 
half of all the votes polled are for the petition, 
the same shall be held to have been adopted." 
The Act, where adopted, comes into operation 
on the expiration of the then existing licences, 
and makes no provision whatever for compensa- 
tion. 

Compensation Repudiated. 

The proposal to grant compensation has 
proved most distasteful to the Scottish people. 
In 1882, when an ill-advised measure was intro- 
duced into the House of Commons containing a 
provision to compensate those engaged in the 
traffic, a national declaration of Scottish Parlia- 
mentary electors was forwarded to the Prime 
Minister and the several members of Her 
Majesty's Government, declaring that no legis- 
lative measure could be approved of or accepted 
by them which provided compensation to liquor- 
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sellers and the proprietors of licensed premises, 
or which refused to confer upon a majority of 
the ratepayers the full legal power to prohibit 
the drink traffic in their respective localities. 
This declaration was signed by nearly 3000 of 
the most distinguished public men in Scotland, 
and contained the names of numerous professors 
in Law, Medicine, and Theology, a large num- 
ber of Magistrates, Justices of the Peace, Minis- 
ters, Physicians, Writers to the Signet, and 
many of the most public -spirited men, repre- 
senting all classes of the industrial and com- 
mercial community. Such was the feeling 
evinced against compensation, that the com- 
mittee charged with getting up the declaration 
reported that, although presented only to repre- 
sentative men, there were few who had any 
hesitation in signing the important document. 

Seeing that there are thousands of parishes in 
the United Kingdom where the drink traffic 
has been utterly suppressed by the fiat of the 
landowners, it seems neither unreasonable nor 
unjust to demand that the same power should 
be extended to householders. Surely after 
fifty years of agitation, it is full time that those 
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responsible for the government of the country 
were called upon to face this question in terms 
so definite and distinct that they could neither be 
misinterpreted nor misunderstood. 

Deliverance By Scottish Temperance 

Convention. 

The resolution of The Great National Scot- 
tish Temperance Convention held in Edinburgh 
in March 1884 settled the course to be adopted 
in so far as the social and temperance reformers 
of Scotland are concerned. That Convention, 
attended by 1500 delegates, representing 426 or- 
ganisations, resolved without one dissentient voice, 
that the time had fully arrived when the rate- 
payers of Scotland should not only have conferred 
upon them the power to restrain the operations 
of the drink traffic by the exercise of popular 
control, but the Convention was at the same 
time careful emphatically to affirm that no legis- 
lative measure upon the subject could be accepted 
as satisfactory which did not arm the ratepayers 

with the FULL LEGAL POWER TO PROHIBIT THE 
traffic WHEREVER A MAJORITY SHOULD SO 
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DETERMINE. The objects of the convention 
being to secure united action, in accordance with 
a recommendation of the Home Secretary, and 
to call upon the Government to introduce their 
promised Bill on Liquor Legislation, due regard 
was necessarily had to the terms of the resolu- 
tion of Sir Wilfred Lawson, to which Parliament 
and Her Majesty's Government stood commit- 
ted. At the same time, the Convention, while 
exercising implicit confidence in the people, 
avoided all reference to " local option," this term 
having proved so ambiguous as to cause much 
confusion and misunderstanding in the minds of 
many of its supporters both in and out of 
Parliament. 

Convention's Appeal to Government. 

An influential deputation was sent to London 
to bring under the notice of Her Majesty's 
Government the objects of the Convention, and 
the resolutions at which it had arrived. The 
Home Secretary in reply told them that Govern- 
ment was prepared as soon as possible to intro- 
duce a Bill embracing the principle of local 
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option, and " my view of local option," he added, 
"includes an absolute and unrestricted power to 
the extent of absolute prohibition, or partial pro- 
hibition, or no prohibition at all, if they {the 
ratepayers) so desire. Seeing that " local option," 
as here interpreted by Sir Wllliani Harcourt, 
represented the sentiments of many of its sup- 
porters in Parliament, and implied the interposi- 
tion of numerous local boards, the deputation 
declined to commit themselves to any machinery 
further than to affirm, in terms of the resolution 
of the Convention, that " any legislative measure ' 
which merely superseded the present licensing 
courts by town councils and county boards 
would not be in accordance with the general 
wishes of the community, and would utterly faii 
to remedy the manifold evils arising from the 
drink traffic." The proposal to relegate the 
liquor traffic to be dealt with by town councils 
is no novel proposal, The administration of the 
licence laws has in Scotland for generations i 
been in the hands of a board of magistrates 
elected by town councils, and the results have 
been so highly unsatisfactory as to be deprecated 
by all classes in the community, not excepting 
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those engaged in the traffic. If this country 
is to be governed by the people, and for the 
best interests of the people it is difficult to see 
how any Government — more especially one pro- 
fessing Liberal principles — can longer refuse 
to relegate the drink monopoly to be dealt with 
as a majority of the electorate shall determine. 

It is foreign to our object here to discuss the 
political situation, but we venture to affirm that 
a Bill conferring upon the electors the right to 
remove from their midst the licensed facilities 
and temptations to drunkenness and riot is, to 
say the least of it, the natural and necessary 
sequel to the Franchise Bill. Why should party 
politics longer continue to obstruct and post- 
pone the settlement of this pressing national 
reform? Upon the question of Redistribution, 
the two contending political forces in the State 
agreed to sink their party differences for the 
national weal; surely it is not too much to 
expect that they might be able to do so in the 
settlement of a question which above all others 
affects the honour, prosperity, and stability of 
the empire. 

H 
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Conclusion. 

Finally, we submit that the growth and in- 
fluence of the drink traffic, as seen in the history 
of the present century, has become such as to 
demand instant attention from all interested in 
the cause of patriotism, philanthropy, and reli- 
gion. We further submit that the drink system 
in all its subtle and diversified manifestations 
has been proved to be in deadly antagonism to 
the best interests of the State, and can only be 
successfully combated by being dealt with in all 
its literal totality. Hence the necessity for 
thorough, courageous, and united work, adapted 
to realise the end in view. To secure the over- 
throw of the drink monopoly would be to raise the 
standard of social morality, to stimulate material 
prosperity throughout the empire, and to deliver 
our country from that most formidable evil 
which blocks the way of all reforms, and is at 
once " the measure of our discredit and disgrace." 
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